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CALIBAN’S ISLE (READY 
CHRISTMAS READERS OF 


FILBERTS FROM 
CRACKED) FOR 
SHAKESPEARE. 

z. 
Ariel's Song. 

” &e.—Act I. Se. 2. 

Ariel is invisible to all but Prospero, and there- 
fore might be in any shape so far as Ferdinand 
and the rest are concerned. But that the cha- 
racter may suit the action, and the action be com- 
prehended by the audience, the spirit takes the 
semblance of a sea-nymph, and the spirit-chant is 
the lulling of the waters to rest, and the calling 
forth of the sea-nymphs to disport themselves on 
the unharassed strand. Both words and music 
were probably intended to be strange, and as it 
were fitful, the watch-dogs barking at the occa- 
sional sob of the subsiding storm. Hence I would 
punctuate so as to indicate that, as was the custom, 
they were then to take hands when or after that 
they had curtsied and kissed, and the next line I 
would make a separate invocation, thus — 


“ Come unto, 


“ Come unto these yellow sands[ ;1 
And then take hands[, } ¥ 
Court’sied when you have, and kissed[:—] 
Ye wild waves whist !— 
Foot it featly here and there, 
And sweet sprites the burden bear.” 


Early mention | 
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Y* (the) and ye were often interchanged. But 
I would go further. Ariel distinctly calls upon the 
sweet sprites to bear the burden, and “ Bow, wow ” 
is not sweet, nor a likely mode of response from 
sea-nymphs. Hence I would add much as do the 

Cambridge Editors : 
“[ Spirits dispersedly.] Hark, 
Within. } } Bow, wow. 
[ Spirits. } The watch-dogs bark. 
[ Within.] Bow, wow.” 

Further still, as there was, then as now, a 
growing tendency to increased stage decoration, 
machinery, and shows, I think that there was in- 
tended to be an actual dance of sea-nymphs around 
about the disconsolate Ferdinand; just as there 
was a dance of fairies around Herne’s Oak and Sir 
John, or of witches around the cauldron in Mac- 
beth. The “ Hark, hark!” is by them, and in this 
view the “ dispersedly” indicates their breaking 
off suddenly from the circling dance and unjoining 
hands at the alarm of the watch-dogs, just as they 
finally disperse at the cock-crow. So also the 
chant of 


hark! 


“Ye wild waves whist,” 
gives time for them to curtsey, kiss, join hands, 
and commence their dance. 


II. 

*“ Adrian. Though this island seem to be desert,— 

Sebastian. Ha, ha, ha! 

Antonio. So, you’re paid.”—Act IT. Se. 1. 

Following Theobald, “so you're paid,” is now 
added to Sebastian’s laugh ; but is not the correct 
distribution obtained by transposing the names 
Sebastian and Antonio? This gives one of those 
answers which are nothing in print, but pass in 
conversation as lively and sufficiently subtle, and 
which were imitated by Shakespeare from nature 
and the fine-gentleman conversations around him. 
Ha, ha! laughs Antonio, gleeful at having backed 
the right. As you have taken the | laugh, says 
Sebastian, you may keep it in payment. “And 
that set together,” says Proteus, “ is noddy;” to 
whom Speed—“ Now you have taken the pains to 
set it together, take it for your pains.” 


Ill. 

“ Stephano. How camest thou hither? Swear by this 
bottle how thou camest hither. I escaped upon a butt of 
sack, which the sailors heaved overboard—by this bottle 
{drinks} which I made of the bark of a tree with mine 
own hands, since I was cast ashore. 

Caliban. I'll swear upon that bottle to be thy true sub- 
ject, for the liquor is not earthly. 

Stephano. [To Cal.) Here.—[ To Trine.) 
how thou escapedst. 

Trinculo. Swam ashore, man, like a duck ; I can swim 
like a duck, I'll be sworn. 

Stephano. Vere, kiss the book.”—Act II. Se. 2. 


Swear, then, 


Stephano having asked Trinculo to swear on the 
bottle how he had escaped, exemplifies precept by 
practice, and taking the oath himself and kissing the 
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book, explains how he got safe to shore. Then, in 
answer to the monster's offer of fealty, he swears 
him, and as Trinculo, thirsty and afraid of Cali- 
ban’s swallow, would possess himself of the bottle, 
he repulses him with—And swear then, how thou 
escapedst ; before I give it you, answer my former 
question. 
gets the book to kiss. 
Iv—VvI. 
“ Prospero. Deservedly confined into this rock, 


Who hadst deserved {death } more than a prison.” 
Act 1. Se. 2. 


When Trinculo has explained, he also | 


| the Earldom of Gowrie—a title which was enjoyed 
for a brief period by the noble family of Ruthven: 
“The clause of creation or grant of the title and 
dignity of Earl of Gowrie to William, Lord Ruth- 
ven and Dirletoun, is in the Gowrie Patent, or 
charter,* dated October 20th, 1581, where the 
honours are strictly and exclusively conferred. 


| The charter conveys also the large family inherit- 


ance with other lands erected or incorporated into 
a ‘comitatum,’ which is held by modern prac- 
tice to refer only to the landed estate. The clause 


| is as follows: — 


| 
While the rythm indicates an omission after 


deserved, death gives the intended sense, agrees 


with hadst, and from the concurrence of similar | 
consonants, might have been omitted by the tran- | 


scriber or compositor. Omissions from similar 
causes occur elsewhere in this play, as probably in 
Act IV. Se. 1. — 


“ Say [yet] again, where didst thou leave these varlets? ” 
and in — 
“ [Nay] you do look my son in a moved sort.” 


vit. 

“ Prospero. Now, I arise.”—Act I. Se. 2. 

There may be some little doubt as to the exact 
stage action, but the only real difficulty is, why 
Prospero, when rising, should take the trouble to 
say that he isdoingso. But whether he sees Ariel; 
or whether, as is more likely, through the prevision 
of his art, he is now aware that the time for second 
action is at hand, he becomes after his last speech 
somewhat rapt and inattentive to Miranda and her 
words. a ee similar occurs when the danger 
from Caliban drawson. He speaks this, therefore, 
half to himeelf, and as in answer to his thoughts 
thus oecultly influenced. Then, when as is natural, 
his daughter would rise with him, he turns to her 


“* Ac etiam Nos cum avisamento predicto,+ tenore pre- 
sentis carte nominamus, facimus, creamus, constituimus, 
et ordinamus prefatum nostrum fidum consanguineum et 
consiliarium, Willielmam Dominum Ruthven et Dirl- 
toun, ete. suosque heredes subscriptos in comitibus dicti 
comitatus de Gowrie, ordinantes et declarantes quod ipse 
et SUI HEREDES denominabuntur, vulgo, salbe stylet, et nomen 


| habebunt comitum ejusdem, et quod utentur et gaude- 


bunt dicto comitatu, libertatibus, privilegiis, honoribus et 
dignitatibus ejusdem in Parliamento, secreto consilio, et 
Sessione, omnibus aliis partibus,’ &c. &c. 

“The term ‘ heirs’ (also forming the limitation 
in the Montrose Patent in 1488) here occurs quite 
generally and unrestrictedly, from whence some 
in modern times would conclude that the dignity 
went to heirs general, but this cannot be so, be- 
cause the landed property carried, semel et simul, 
a right of regality most extensive and valu- 
able, comprising the Carse of Gowrie (the best 
land in Scotland), with a great portion of the pa- 
trimony of the Abbey of Scone, and is thus limited 
in a separate clause : — 

“¢Prefato nostro consanguineo, ete., Willielmo domino, 


| Ruthven et Dirltoun, ete., suisque heredibus masculis de 


with, “sit still,” and girt in readiness, but having | 


yet time, finishes the tale of their sea-sorrow, and 
compels her to sleep. 
VIII. 

“ Ariel. In a cowslip’s bell I lie."—Act V. Se. 1. 

Steevens sneers at the botanical knowledge 
which would call a cowslip’s flower bell-shaped ; 
but who does so? Certainly neither Ariel nor 
Shakespeare. Ariel’s bell in which he would 
shelter and crouch is the calyx of the flower, which 
is described to this day in botanical works as some- 
what bell-shaped, and is so. B. NicHotson. 


RUTHVEN PEERAGE : 
The following memorandum by the late John 
Riddell, Esq., the distinguished Scotch peerage 


lawyer, is worthy of preservation in the pages of 
“N. & Q.” 


MEANING OF “ HEIRS.” 


corpore suo legitime procreatis, seu procreandis, quibus 
deficientibus suis legitimis et propinquioribus heredibus 
masculis arma et cognomen de Ruthven gerentibus.’ 

It therefore never could have been intended that 
the bare honours should go one way, and the 
princely possessions another; and, under the cir- 
cumstances, both must be held to go together to 
the heirs male, or heirs male of entail, as they are 


| elsewhere called in the grant, thus establishing 


that when the estates of a family are entailed 


| upon heirs male, precisely as happens in the Craw- 


| ford or Montrose instance, bot 


It refers to the original creation of 


before and after 
1488, ‘ heirs’ generally used in reference to them, 
or to any subject inherited or acquired by them, 
must denote heirs male. The descent of the 
landed patrimony alone supplies the only safe test 
or criterion sz the circumstances. Without such a 
rule all would be involved in perplexity and con- 
fusion. Neither is it likely that ‘ heirs’ would 
have been employed as above without the techni- 
cally received acceptation in question.” 

These observations by Mr. Riddell are indubi- 
tably sound, although recently the destination of 





* Great Seal Register. + Of the Privy Council. 
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honours to a certain line of male heirs through 
females was not held by the House of Peers to 
modify the words “heirs male,” which were de- 
clared in that tribunal to mean collateral heirs 
male; by which decision the landed estates were 
absolutely separated from the peerage, so long as 
a collateral heir male of the patentee existed, how- 
ever remote such person might be. In this way 


the lands are held under the same charter by the | 


heir male through an heir female, whilst the peer- 
age flies off, and may be claimed by a party, who 
has to go back very nearly three centuries to 


J. M. 


connect, 


THE DRAGON OF WANTLEY. 

Can anything be done for the Dragon of Want- 
ley, who now lies smothered under a heap of 
Euhemerian rubbish? I believe he took rank 
with the Dragon of St. George and other poetical 
members of the family till the publication of the 
second edition of the Percy Reliques, when God- 
frey Bosville, Esq., of Thorpe, Yorkshire, dis- 
covered that he was a lay impropriator of tithes, 
and More of More Hall, “a counsellor or attor- 
ney.” The bishop accepted this interpretation, 
and appended it to the ballad. In Mr. Gilfillan’s 
edition, 1856, it is said: — 

“ A legend, current in the Wortley family, states the 
dragon to have been a formidable drinker, drunk dead by 
the chief of the opposite moors. Ellis thinks it was a 
wolf, or some other wild animal, hunted down by More of 
More Hall.”—P. 232 


aVee 
Nothing more is to be learned by inquiries in 
the neighbourhood, as we may be sure, when so 
acute and industrious an investigator as Mr. 


Eastwood (Ivanhoe-Land, p. 9), accepts the Bos- | 


villian interpretation, as “ settled by good autho- 


rity.” 


[I forbear to quote the statement of the actual | 
tithe-suit, as the interpretation is long, and con- | 


tains all that I want: — 

“This premised, the ballad apparently relates to the 
lawsuit carried on concerning this claim of tithes made 
by the Wortley family. ‘ Houses and churches were to 
him geese and turkeys,’ which are titheable things the 
dragon chose to live on. Sir Francis Wortley, the son of 
Nicholas, attempted to take the tithes in kind; but the 
parishioners subscribed an agreement to defend their 
modus. Atthe head of the agreement was Lionel Rowle- 
stowne, who is supposed to be one of ‘the stones, dear 
Jack, which the dragon could not crack.’ The agreement 
is still preserved in a large sheet of parchment, dated Ist 
of James I., and is full of names and seals, which might 
be meant by the coat of armour ‘with spikes all about 
both within and without.’ More of More Hall was the 
counsellor or attorney who conducted the suit. He is 
not distinctly remembered, but More Hall is still extant 
at th 
lies so low that it might be said to be in a well, as the 
dragon’s den was at the top of the wood, with ‘ Matthew's 
house hard by it.’ The keeper of the Wortley family 
were named for many generations Matthew Northall. 


very bottom of Wantley (Warncliffe) Wood, and | 


| The last of them left the lodge within memory to be 
keeper to the Duke of Norfolk. The present owner of 
More Hall attends Mr. Bosville’s Manor Court at Ox- 
spring, and pays a rose a year. ‘ More of More Hall, with 
nothing at all, slew the dragon of Wantley.’ He gave 
him, instead of tithes, so small a modus, that it was in 
effect nothing at all, which was slaying him with a ven- 
geance. ‘The poor children three’ cannot surely mean 
the three sisters of Francis Bosville, who would have 
been co-heiresses had he made no will.” 

I should say not, as the dragon ate them before 
More took up the quarrel. Houses and churches 
are not titheable things. The armour is made to 
look more like the agreement by “ spikes all about, 
both within and without ;” but the text is “not 
within but without,” and it is not usual to seal 
a deed on the outside, or to turn the spikes of 
| armour inwards. The More family left More Hall 
in the time of Edward VI. The occupant of 
More Halli, when the covenant was executed, was 
George Blunt, whose name is the second sub- 
scribed to it. Mr. Hunter thinks that he may be 
treated as the virtual More, though neither coun- 
sellor nor attorney. He was an enemy of Sir 
Francis Wortley, and was charged, in conjunction 
with others, with posting a deer’s head, and some 
offensive papers on the Wortley grounds (Hunter's 
South Yorkshire, ii. 332). More Hall may “lie 
so low that it may be said to be in a well,” but 
More, whether knight, counsellor, or attorney, did 
not creep into his own house expecting the dragon 
to come there to drink. 

I think this is enough to show the absurdity of 
the accepted interpretation. If the ballad has any 
latent meaning, I shall be glad to be told what it 
is; but till that is done I shall hold it to mean 
what it is says and no more. FitzHoPKINs. 

Garrick Club. 


PURY PAPERS.—No. 2.* 

I beg to forward to you copies of other docu- 

ments connected with Colonel Pury. 
C. Y. CRAWLEY, 
“ For Col. Thomas Pury, 
these. 
« Sir, 

“ Having received intelligence of some dangerous at- 
tempts to disturb the peace and safety of this nation, and 
in particular of this citty and county, we desire you to 
draw into this place the company of foot of your regiment 
that is now quartered at Rosse. And in regard the 
necessity of affayres will not admit of so much delay as 
to stay till orders can be received from the General, we 
shall make it our endeavours to obtayn his Excellency's 
approbation thereof. 

“We are your most affectionate friends, 
“Ep. HARLey. 

Ro. Hoe. 

“Geo. BLAYNEY. 
“Ro. HaRey. 


“T. ScuDAMORE. 


“ Hereford, 
19, Aprill, 1660. 








* [Continued from 3'4 8. vol. viii. 411.] 
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“To the Quarter Master of Hereford. 
“ Sir, 

“ The Councell having received information that there 
are great animosities and distempers in the spiritts of some 
in your parts, and judging that very great vigilance is re- 
quisite to prevent the bursting thereof forth into action, 
they do therefore require you to keep strict guards, and 
to suffer no suspitious persons to pass neare your comand, 
nor any souldiers without ord" from the Lord General or 
their Colonell or other Comiand* in Chiefe. And for the 
better execution of this order you are required to con- 
tinue at your charge, and not to remove thence upon 
any private occasions of yo" own without speciall leave 
in that behalf till further order. And as you shall find 
it necessary for preserving the publick peace, you are 
to call to your assistance the army and militia forces 
near you. We having written to the same tenor to the 


Governors of Shrewsbury, Cardiff, Chepstow, Worcester, | 


and Glouc"; that you may be mutually helpfull each to 
other for the securing of the whole, for which end you 
are also to apprehend and secure all straglers and other 


persons neere you whom you shall have just cause to | 


suspect dangerous to the peace of the nation, and to send 
out parties for that end, as you shall see occasion. 
“Signed in the name and by order of the 
Councell of State appointed by Authority 
of Parliam*. 
“ ArTnur ANNESLEY, 
President. 
“ Whitehall, 21 Aprill, 1660.” 


“ To Colonel Thomas Pury. 

“ Whereas I have received the information annexed 
ag*t some souldiers in Captain Okeshott’s Troop in Col. 
Alured’s Regem‘, you are hereby authorized from time to 
time for and during the space of six weekes from the date 
hereof to call a Court Marshall of the Commission Officers 
of your own Regim'*, and of such other Regim“, Troops or 
Companies as doe or shall quarter nearest unto Hereford, 
and to bring to tryall the said three souldiers, and to in- 
flict upon them such punishment as according to the laws 
and ordinances of warre they shall be adjudged unto by 
the said Court. And you are hereby further authorized 
(during the same time) to bring to tryall before the said 
Court Marshall as aforesaid any other souldiers or officers 


that you shall be informed have spoken or acted any | 


thing tending to Mutiny or sedition, or words of reproach 
or dishonour of any chief officer of the army, or have de- 
serted their colours, and to inflict such punishment upon 
them as according to the said laws and ordinances they 
shall be adjudged unto by the said Court, provided that 
no punishm* be inflicted that may extend to life or 
member without first acquainting me therewith, and the 
grounds and reasons of such judgm'. And you are 
hereby authorized to administer an oath to witnesses in 
pursuance of this Commission. Given under my hand 
and seale the three and twenty day of Aprill, 1660. 
“Grorce Moncx.” 


“ (Annexed.) 
“An information ag* John Thrift, Peter Curtis, and 


Thomas Osborne, Troopers in Cap. Okeshott’s Troop in | 


Col. Alured’s Regt. 


“That about 3 weekes ago John Thrift, Trooper in Cap | 


Okeshott’s Troop in Coll. Alured’s Regim', at y* White 
Hart in Tewkesbury, sayd yt Gen. Monck was a rogue, 
and his designs were rotten, and that they (meaning 
Lambert and his party) should have a day for itt, and 
that y* Bayly of Tewkesbury would have troop ready 
for them shortly. . 


“That Peter Curtis of y* same troop about y* same | 


time att y* signe of the Dogg in Tewkesbury did say that 


j 

| Gen. Monck was a fellow of noprinciple, and that noe good 

| was ever to be expected from him. 

| “That Tho. Osborne of the same troop about y* same 
time att the White Hart in Tewkesbury did speak slite- 
ingly and dishonourably against Gen' Monck, and parti- 
— said in reproach of him, that Monck was a monkey 
ace. 

“ This is a true copy of the originall. 


“Tuo. Marcetts, Advocate.” 





| 
CONTRIBUTIONS FROM FOREIGN BALLAD 
LITERATURE. 
BY JAMES HENRY DIXON. 
The Provencal Ballad of St. Nicholas and the Butcher. 


Ancient legends relating to the murder of little 
children are numerous, and found in all countries. 
| We have The Babes in the Wood, and The Jew’s 
Dauzhter.* “The Prioress’s Tale ” in Chaucer is 
founded on one of these strange histories. In 
many of the stories, the cruel hero is a Jew ora 
| Jewess. This class probably originated with the 
early monks, who, in their pious hatred of Judaism, 
used most unscrupulously to represent the poor 
| Israelites as treading in the footsteps of Herod. 
Itis doubtful whether the ballad of “St. Nicholas 
and the Butcher” has anything to do with any 
Jewish tale. It is an ancient Provengal legend, 
and exists in the sweet language of that country. 
As I have not been able to obtain the Provencal 
| copy, I have translated from one in the old French. 
| It is a common stall edition, printed at Montbel- 
liard. As popular ballad printers do not eluci- 
| date or comment, I was at first at a loss to ac- 
| count for the origin of “St. Nicholas and the 
| Butcher.” I could only conjecture that it was 
founded on some story of some St. Nicholas, for 
| there are many saints of the name in the Greek 
and Roman calendars. The Rev. Doctor Morgan 
of the Irish College, Rome—a most accomplished 
scholar and archeologist—has since pointed out 
| to me the origin of the story, which is a variation 
of a legendary incident in the life of St. Nicholas, 
of Myra. 

Mrs. Jameson, in her Sacred and Legendary Art 
(p. 454), thus relates the legend : — 

“ As he (St. Nicholas) was travelling through his dio- 
cese, he lodged in the house of a certain host who was a 





| * The ballad of the “Jew’s Daughter” is evidently 
| a monkish legend of Hugh of Lincoln, and has nothing to 
do either with “ Milan ” or the “ Po,” as Percy surmises, or 
with an Italian story. “Merry land toune,” is mere land 
town ; i. e. Lincoln, the town of the land of meres, or fen 
lakes. The “Pa” is evidently a corruption of “ Wa’ ;” 
| i. e. wall, meaning the city wall, where the children ran 
down or along when they played at the ba’ or ball. The 
ballad is written in our Border dialect, I would read the 
first stanza thus : — 
“ The rain rins down thro’ mere land toune, 
Sae does it down the wa"; 
Sae doe the lads of mere land toune 
When they play at the ba’.” 
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son of Satan. This man, in the scarcity of provisions, 
was accustomed to steal little children, whom he mur- 
dered and then served up their limbs to his guests. On 
the arrival of the bishop and his retinue, he had the au- 
dacity to serve up the dismembered limbs of those un- 
happy children before the man of God, who had no sooner 
cast his eyes on them than he was aware of the fraud. 
He reproached the host with his abominable crime ; and 


going to the tub where their remains were salted down, 


he made over them the sign of the cross, and they rose 
up whole and well. ‘The three children, who were the 
sons of a poor widow, were restored to their weeping 
mother.” 


The above extract is abbreviated from the | 


“Golden Legend,” where is a much more de- 
tailed account of this great miracle. Mrs. Jameson 
gives an engraving of the miracle from the Heures 
d@ Anne de Brétagne, 1500, where the children are 
represented rising from a tub and looking up to 
their deliverer; who, with his three fingers ex- 
tended, seems to be giving episcopally the Apos- 
tolic benediction. Mrs. Jameson alludes to an- 
other picture, where the tub is a baptismal font. 
From this she seems to think that the legend is 
to be interpreted allegorically. But is not this 
second picture a painter's continuation of the 
legend? The reviving of the dead is a common 
legendary incident. St. Samson, and many others, 
erformed such miracles. The number “three” 
folds & conspicuous place in the legends of St. 
Nicholas. The “three balls,” the common sign 
of our pawnbrokers, originated from e@ story re- 
corded of the Saint; who on one occasion threw 
three round pieces of gold (some accounts say 
three purses) into the window of a poor man. 
This incident also has been treated allegorically, 
and the three balls have been made to signify 
Faith, Hope, and Charity! The Lombards, who 
were the great money lenders of Europe, and the 
precursors of our bankers, chose St. Nicholas for 
their patron; and his three balls were emblema- 
tical of their charity to those — 


“, P ‘ who left a pledge, behind,’”— 


the pawnbrokers, who copied the Lombards. St. 
Nicholas is “the patron of thieves,” and the 
nimble fraternity have in some places been known 
as the “blades of St. Nicholas.” The ballad is 
rendered almost word for word : — 

Three little children sought the plain 

Gleaners of the golden grain. 

They lingered past the angel-song, 

And dewy shadows swept along. 

*Mid the silence of the wood, 

The butcher’s lonely cottage stood. 

“ Butcher! lodge us for the night, 

Lodge us till the morning light.” 

“ Enter in, ye children small, 

I can find a place for all!” * 


° “ Entrez, entrez, petits enfants ; 
Il y a de Ja place, assurement. 


” 





The butcher seiz’d a knife straightway, 
And did the little creatures slay. 

He put them in his tub of brine, 

In pieces small as they were swine. * 
St. Nicholas, at seven years end, 

His way did to the forest wend. 

He sought the butcher’s cottage drear : 
“ Butcher! I would rest me here!” 
“Enter! enter St. Nicholas! 

You are welcome St. Nicholas !'¢ 
Enter! enter St. Nicholas! 

There’s place for you the night to pass.” 
Scarce had the Saint his entrance made, 
Iie would the supper board was laid.{ 
“ Will you have of ham a slice? ” 

“T will not, for it is not nice!” 








* Les a coupé en petits morceaux, 
Mis en saloir comme porceaux. 


Compare this with a verse in “The Jew’s Daughter.” 
The resemblance is curious. 

+ Verbatim—Butler says, “ Rhymes the rudders are of 
verses ;” but the old minstrels often dispensed with such 
verses, and steered by aid of their fiddles only. 

I give the original verses from this stanza to the 
end, so that any one may see how closely I have kept to 
my text—perhaps I should say to the doggerel of the 
minstrel author : — 
bd Il n’était pas sitot entré 

Qu’il a demandé & souper. 
“ Voulez-vous un morceau de jambon ?” 
« Je n’en veux pas, il n’est pas bon.” 


“ Voulez-vous un morceau de veau ?” 
“Je n’en veux pas, il n’est pas beau ! 
“Du p’tit sald je veux avoir, 

Qu’il y a sept ans qu’est dans le saloir!” 
Quand le boucher entendit cela, 

Hors de la porte, il s’enfuya. 

“ Boucher! boucher, ne t’enfuis pas ; 
Repens toi, Dieu te pardon’ra.” 


St. Nicolas posa trois doigts 
Dessus le bord de ce saloir. 


Le premier dit, “ J’ai bien dormi!” 
Le second dit, “ Et moi aussi!” 

Et le troisitme repondit, 

“Je croyais étre en paradis!” 


The old 7rouvére is not very clear about the three 
fingers. Did he mean that the saint placed his three 
fingers of benediction on the tub, and that the act was 
followed by the three children speaking ? Or, are we to 
understand that three of the children’s fingers were so 
placed, and that the fingers spoke? The text will admit 
of either interpretation : for “ enfant,” as well as “ doigt,” 
is masculine; and the substantive, to agree with “le 
premier,” &c., may be either one or the other. The idea 
of speaking fingers may seem strange; but, in the Scot- 
tish ballad of “ Binnorie, or the Cruel Sister,” we have a 
similar incident. The “ Legenda Aurea” is more in ac- 
cordance with the idea that the children spoke after the 
saint had blessed the tub of brine; but as the minstrel 
author has given a totally different version of the legend 
to the old orthodox one, it may be his poetical idea that 
the fingers found a voice. 
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“ Of this veal you'll take a bit?” 

“No! I do not relish it! 

“ Give me of the little swine, 

For seven long years have lain in brine!” 


The butcher caught the words he said, 
And forthwith from the portal fled. 


“ Butcher! butcher! do not flee, 
Repent and God will pardon thee! 


” 


St. Nicholas the tub drew near, 
And lo! he plac’d three fingers there. 


” 


The first one said, “ I sweetly rest 
The second said, “ I too am blest!” 
The third replied, “Tis well with me, 
In Paradise I seem to be!” 
Florence, Nov. 27, 1865. 


THE COURT OF PIEPOUDRE. 

“The performances in the booth went on thirteen or 
fourteen times a day in rapid succession, and the amount 
of labour and drudgery the poor actors had to undergo 
was fearful. Sometimes petty disagreements would arise 
between the showman and his company, which were very 
quickly settled before the Pie-powder Court—a court in 
which justice was administered ‘on the nail,’ so to 
speak.”—Cornhill Magazine, Dec. 1865, p. 721, art. “ The 
Old Showman.” (Richardson.) 


Blackstone says : — 


“ The court of Piepoudre is a court of record, incidént 
to every fair or market, of which the steward of him that 
owns the fair or market is the judge. It was instituted 
to administer justice for all commercial injuries, done in 
that very fair or market, and not in any preceding one. 
So that the injury must be cone, complained of, heard, 
and determined, within the compass of one and the same 
day, unless the fair continue longer. The court hath 
cognizance of all matters of contract that can possibly 
arise within the precinct of that fair or market ; and the 
plaintiff must make oath that the cause of action arose 
there (Stat. 17 Edw. 1V.¢.2.) From this court a writ 
of error lies, in the nature of an appeal, to the courts at 
Westminster.”"—3 Bl. Com., ch. iv. § 1. 


The words of the statute are, I think, stricter. 
The plaintiff shall make oath — 
* Que le contract, trespasse, ou autre feet conteignuz en 





| 
| 


in the court of piepoudre in Bartholomew Fair. 
The court on motion allowed the plaintiff to sign 
judgment as for want of a plea, and ordered the 
defendant's attorney to pay the costs : — 

“ The court said that there might be occasions when they 
would not enter into any question as to the truth of a 
plea of judgment recovered, pleaded in the usual form, 
upon motion, but await the time for producing the roll, 
when such a plea would be regularly disproved; but 
they expressed great indignation against the abuse which 
had lately grown up, and was continually increasing, of 
loading and degrading the rolls of the court with sham 
pleas of this nonsensical nature, making them the ve- 
hicles of indecorous jesting. And therefore, to put a stop 
to this practice, they made the rule absolute in this and 
several other causes in which the same form of plea had 
been filed.” 

Had the defendant pleaded judgment recovered 
in the Court of Common Pleas, he would have 
gained the delay which he wanted. The indigna- 
tion was not against the falsehood, but the 
jesting. 

How many of the thirteen or fourteen per- 
formances must have been sacrificed to one suit 
in the piepoudre court? That it sat in Richard- 
son’s time seems very doubtful; that disputes 
between him and his company could have been 
settled there, is equally so; but as to whether 
any such were so settled, I have no doubt what- 


| ever. Aw Inver TEMPLAR. 


Earty Mention or Turner.—I think the fol- 


| lowing early mention of Turner has not been 


mesme le declaration fuist fait ou commise deins la feire | 


temps del dit feire lou celluy preigne sa action, et dedeins 
les bounds et jurisdiction de mesme la feire.” 

The statute recites that, in consequence of the 
judges of piepoudre courts having committed ex- 
tortions by trying to bring matters unconnected 
with the fairs within their jurisdiction, the mer- 
chants are afraid to come, the lords lose their 
profits, and the commons are unserved of such 
stuff and merchandise as they want. See Coke, 
4 Inst. 272; Barrington, Observations on the Sta- 
tutes, p. 336, ed. 1766, 7 Vin. Abr. 16, 

Was any court of piepoudre held so late as the 
time of Blackstone? I suspect that he states the 
law of that court as Coke does that of villeinage, 
long after villeins had ceased to exist. The latest 
mention I can find of one is in Blewett v. Mars- 





| 


den, 10 East., 237; where, in an action upon a | 


noticed in recent times. I quote from a now for- 
gotten book of literary criticisms : — 

“ June the 2d Spe gonpeny- the Royal Exhibition. 
Particularly struck with a sea view by Turner—fishing 
vessels coming in, with a heavy swell, in apprehension of 
a tempest gathering in the distance, and casting, as it ad- 
vances, a night of shade; while a parting glow is spread 
with fine effect upon the shore. The whole composition 
bold in design and masterly in execution. I am entirely 
unacquainted with the artist; but if he proceeds as he 
has begun, he cannot fail to become the first in his de- 
partment.”—Extracts from the Diary of a Lover of Liter- 
ature. Ipswich, 1810, 4to, p. 35. 

K. P. D. E. 


Greek CuLtuRE.—Apropos of Mr. Gladstone’s 
farewell address to the Edinburgh University, is 
it not assuming too much to maintain that the 
Greek moral culture was independent of Hebrew 
aids ? 

The Greek Alpha-Beta is but a reproduction of 
the Hebrew Aleph, Beth, &c.; and for a thousand 
years before Christ, there is a presumable inter- 
course between Syria and Egypt,—seen in Solo- 
mon’s Grecian temple; surmised in the proximity 
of Continental Greece to Pheenicia, and in the 
migratory habits of the Jews, that led adventurous 
members of that nation to settle in all the great 
towns along the Mediterranean. 

I quite agree with Mr. Gladstone in his fine 


bill, the defendant pleaded judgment recovered | liberal inferences in favour of Heathen culture 
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and developement, and the relation of the Greek 
races to the common Father of mankind; but I 
clearer data whereon to build that So- 
crates, Plato, Aristotle, and the “ that 
loved the right,” were not indebted to Hebrew 
sources for some of their moral illumination. 
oz mm 
Tue Henrixepon Sermon on WITCHCRAFT.— 
In the Editor's “Notices to Correspondents,” p. 
487, of the previous volume, I read as follows : — 
“The query respecting the Lecture on Witchcraft at 
Huntingdon has appearedtwicein “ N. & Q.” (1*S. vii. 381; 
x. 144), but elicited no reply. No mention is made of 
this lecture in the Report of the Charity Commissioners.” 


wish for 


Sages, 


Under the first of these two references it is 
asked by Mr. Peacock, “ Have any of the sermons 
been published ?” I can answer this in the aflir- | 
mative, being the possessor of a rare pamphlet of 
129 pages, printed at Cambridge, 1795, and en- 
titled — 

“The Inantity (sic) and Mischief of Vulgar Supersti- | 
tions. Four Sermons preached at All Saints’ Church, 
Huntingdon, on the 25th Day of March, in the Years 
1792, 1793, 1794, 1795. By M. J. Naylor, M.A., Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and Lecturer at the Parish 
Church of Wakefield, Yorkshire.” 

In the preface, of eleven pages, Mr. Naylor men- 
tions “the peculiar circumstances that gave rise 
to the following sermons.” In The History of 
Huntingdon, by R. C., it is stated that the inden- | 
ture “was made between the ( ‘orporation of Hunt- 
ingdon and Queen’s College, Cambridge, Sept. 
28, 1593. The sermon was regularly preached 
every Lady-day in All Saints’ Church for above 
two centuries, but was very properly discontinued 
about two years ago” (p. 161). This was written 
in 1824, its anonymous author being Mr. Robert 
Carruthers, who was then a master in the Hunt- 


ingdon Grammar School. Curnpert BrbE. 


Tue Duke at Haye ta Sarte.—In Baron | 
Miiffling’s Passages of my Life, p. 249, he says :— 

“TI met the Duke in the neighbourhood of Haye-la- 
Sainte, holding a telescope raised in his right hand: he 
called out to me from a distance: ‘ Well! you see Mac- 
donell has held Hougoumont.’ ” 

Is not this exactly the position of the Duke, as 
he appears in the statue at Hyde Park Corner ? 

3aron Miiffling was coming up on the Duke's left, 

in which direction the Duke is looking; and the 
Duke’s right-hand, with the telescope, is pointing 
to the right, where Hougoumont would be. 

Is this the position the artist had in view? Is 
there any other moment which the statue would 
represent so well ? Wintim SELwyy, 

Cambridge. 


Tue Penny Postace.—Now that more than 
twenty years have elapsed since the establishment 
of the Penny Postage, it will be curious to read | 
some slirewd speculations as to its probable effect, 
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which appeared in an article headed “ Letter 
Writing,” in the British Critic for January, 1842: 

“ What is it, what is it not to effect on the correspond- 
ence of the country ? on that correspondence which bid 
fair, a few months since, to become a literature. Will 
letter writers, valuing their productions at the rate by law 
established, think themselves engaged to their correspon- 
dents enly to the amount of a pennyworth ? or will the 
very facilities afforded for converse with absent friends, lead 
them to pour themselves out more fully and freely than be- 
fore? Will great wits still be at the trouble of rounding 
their sentences, of being neat, or harmonious, or antitheti- 
cal ? Or will great thoughts circulate through society at a 
penny the bundle, rude and unwrought as the owner first 
caught sight of them? Will any endure to read or write 
at all that deliberate composition which we now call a 
letter, and not rather pervade the length and breadth of 
the country, each for himself, with a kind of running con- 
versation—a continual communication of small gossip and 
detached thoughts—new clothes — new acquaintances — 
dinner parties, and bon mots? Can we suppose that the 
real antique letter will at all survive the revolution, and 
not rather be swept away in a flood of notes, as the stately 
four-in-hand of our grandfathers has melted into a gene- 
ration of cabriolets ?” 

We all know, at this date, how to answer these 
inquiries ; and many of us must lament the disap- 
pearance of the good old satisfactory full sheet of 
“post paper,” and the prevalence of flimsy notes, 
not even worth the ld. that pays their postage. 
These queries about notes may deserve the con- 
sideration of “N. & Q.” F. C. H. 

TEETOTUM. — 

“ Epigramma in rem quanquam puerilem Teetotum vocatam. 
“ Invisis numeris, uno et multiplice vultu, 
Sistentem video te totum—crebro rotantem.” 
“The Teetotum. 

“ Fresh from his books, an arch but studious boy 
Twirled, with resilient glee, his mobile toy ; 
And while on single pivot foot it set, 
Whisk’t round the board in whirring pirouette, 
Shrieked, as its figures flew too fast to note ’em, 
‘Te totum amo, amo te, Teetotum!’” 

T. A. Hf. 


THERE IS NoTHING New.—In the Fim Alma- 
nac, recently published, there is a woodcut of a 
gentleman lying on the ground; who has so large 
a foot that, when he holds it up, it completely 
shades his face from the sun. The idea, and also 
the picture, are to be found in The Voyages and 
Travels of Sir John Mandevile, Knt. (R. Scot, 
London, 1684, 8vo), where, in p. 78, we read : — 

“In Ethiope are such men as have but one foot, and 
they go so fast that it is a great marvel; and that isa 
large foot, for the shadow thereof covereth the body from 
Sun or Rain when they lie upon their backs.” 

The woodcut shows a man lying on his back, 
with a very large foot held over his head. 

; Groree C. Boasz. 


Tue Curistmas THorn.—A friend of mine 
met a girl on Old Christmas Day, in a village of 
North Somerset, who told him that she was going 
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to see the Christmas Thorn in blossom, He ac- 
companied her to an orchard; where he found a 
tree, propagated from the celebrated Glastonbury 
Thorn, and gathered from it several sprigs in 
blossom. Afterwards the girl's mother informed 
him, that it had been formerly the custom for the 
youth of both sexes to assemble under the tree at 


midnight, on Christmas Eve, in order to hear the | 


bursting of the buds into flower; and she added : 
“ As they comed out, you could hear ’um haffer. 
Jennings, and after him Halliwell, give this 


word haffer for to “crackle, to patter, to make | 


repeated loud noises.” C. W. Bryenam. 


Queries. 
DUNBAR’S “SOCIAL LIFE IN FORMER DAYS.” 
(Epixsuren, 1865.) 
In reading this interesting but very badly 


edited work, I have come upon a number of | 


curious words: a few of which I give below. I 


should mention that, in endeavouring to elucidate | 


the meanings, I have exhausted Mr. Halliwell’s 
Dictionary and Jamieson’s Dictionary—the most 
important authorities within my reach. Most of 
the words noted were used by North-of-Scotland 
people. 

Alm (?).—“ Four alms white Rhenish wine, 
not exceeding 17 dollars per alme.” P. 149, 
(1694. ) 

Attolerance = sanction, permission. PP. 177. 
(1676.) 

Aughteendales (? casks formed of eighteen 
deals).—‘ Forty barrells soapp, whereof twenty 
in a. and twenty in flirkins.” P. 148. (1694.) 

Blode.—“I1 desired to have blode two young 
dogs this day” (p- 43). This the editor explains 
by saying the writer meant to have let his dogs 
“have their first taste of blood:” a much more 
feasible looking interpretation than Jamieson gives 


under “ Blead, to train or lead on to the chase,”’— | 


quoting a story (Statist. Acc. P. Rhymie, xix. 204) 
about an old man who, when excused by his laird 
from going forth to do battle, on the score that 
his sons were many, said: “Na, na, my Lord, 


I'll blead the whelps mysel; they'll bite the | 


” “wom ; 
better.” Cf. To flesh one’s sword. 
Bugdaline (?).—This word occurs in an account 
of a ship which conveyed from Findham “ane 


lading of Bear (barley), Salmond, Harring, and | 


Codfish, to Lisbone,” 1708. The following are 
the entries (the money is Scots) : — 
“To 300 dales for bugdaline, stelline, and bulkes-head 
£100. 
To nailes for bugdaline, &c., £10. 
To carpenters for bugdaline, £12.” 


I would split the word in two, and conjecture : 
Bug=cask, and daline=dealing, staves ; or bug= | 


bent, daline=deals=staves ; or (less likely) bug= 
building, daline=deals. Coming to 

Stelline, which I should say was just stalling or 
pens, it seems probable that the ship was fitted 
up specially for her cargo. There is an entry 
further down—*“ To cash for towing the dales out 
at the end,’—which, though not very clear, fa- 
yours the idea that the -daline=deals, 

The following words occur in an order given 
(1694) by a firm of merchants, in Findhorn, to 
their correspondents in “ Roterdame ” and “Cam- 
phire ” : — 

Tarmaluk (?), Ombrdd Mather, and Gust. — 
“ 3io. Ane kinkine tarmaluk, for dying; lykewise 

| 3 casks of ombrdd mather, free of gust, about seven 
hundred weight the peece.” P. 148. 

Of the first-named article I can make nothing ; 
| but fancy the second to be some kind of madder, 
| and interpret “free of gust” to mean free of smell, 
i.e. fresh. This at a wide venture, of course. 

Pilie grist (?).—“ 4°, Two barrells pilie grist ; 
lykewise, four hogsheads alme .. .” P. 148. 

Mellis Sugar.—* 9°, 600 lbs. meliis sugar, 200 Ibs. 
refinade, packt in two casks” (p. 148). This I 
| take to be soft, unrefined sugar, from the fact 
that “refinade ” follows. 

Flott Indigo.—10°, 200 lbs. gad steill; and the 
value of 200 gilders best of fflott indigo, in two 
| small casks” (p. 148). This is most likely wet, 
| fad indigo (see Hal. and Jam., s. v. “ Flotte”) ; 
| but possibly, refuse, scwm (see Hal. and Jam.) 
| Musical Instruments.—* I can [writes 2 would- 

be governess in 1710) play on the Treble (?) and 
| Gambo (?), Viol, Virginelles, and Manicords (?).” 
| What are those I have queried ? 
Night-gown is used for the “ evening” or com- 
| pany, or full-dress, worn by a lady, 1745. P. 123. 

Smookes.— The Marquis of Huntly (1707) is 

going to enjoy fowling on the Loch of Spynie; 
| Mr. Dunbar, a neighbouring laird is desired “ to 
| repair in your pinace.” His “ personall presence 
| is nott doubted, iff leisure allow; however, order 
smookes to be putt on att Duffus, Crookmuir, Xc., 
ffull of Leuchar’s strong ale, betwixt eleven and 
twelve this night.” Not being a sportsman I 
may be exposing my ignorance by asking what 
| “smookes” are, but I can find no trace of them 
in any of my dictionaries. I therefore have had it 
suggested that the word may be “ snookes,” ¢. e. 
| little mounds (see Jamieson, s. v. “snuk”’), under 
which the “Leuchar’s strong ale,” for refresh- 
ment to the fowlers, might be concealed ; or may 
be snacks, simply luncheon. I confess my shots 
seem rather wild, but I may have “frightened 
the burrds, anyways.” Can “smookes” be baits, 
I wonder; for I remember the old meanings of 
smug ? J. Dykes C, 
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‘Tue Becca Fica.— Near Worthing, on the 
coast of Sussex, a fig orchard was sometime since 
jlanted. For several years the trees have been 
in bearing, and a crop of ripe figs gathered. Two 
years since the Becca Fica, a bird peculiar to Italy, 
and which lives on figs, has made its appearance 
about this orchard; where it spends the summer 
months, and then departs. Can any of your 
readers tell us whether this bird has ever been 
seen in England before? And if not, explain 
the fact of its first making its appearance in the 
place; and at the time when figs, its peculiar 
food, were first largely produced in this country ? 
tT. W. F. 


ComMAGENE.—One of the divisions of Syria was 
Comagene. Can any of your readers give the 
etymology of the name ? GEOGRAPHICUS. 


Emie¢ration to Sourn America. — What are 
the best books a person emigrating to South Ame- 
rican can consult, to enable him to determine in 
which republic to settle? Such books assisting 
him at the same time to form an opinion as to 
the business or occupation which would best suit 
his qualifications in his newly-adopted country ? 

A. D. 


FLORENTINE Custom.—On the morning of Holy 
Thursday the Florentines collect the tree-crickets, 
and hang them outside their houses in small 
willow cages. What is the origin of the practice ? 
I believe it is peculiar to Tuscany. 
S. Jackson. 


Gvuitp Mepats.—It was no uncommon thing 
for the trading guilds of France and Holland, in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, to have 
medals struck with the guild arms, or some appro- 
priate device, on one side, and occasionally, though 
not always, with space on the other for the name 
of the “ brother” to whom it was presented. Are 
any such medals of English guilds extant ? 

Wiutrr1am Briapes. 


Kennineton.—I see, by the papers, that Col. 
Temple West is the ground landlord of the new 
Surrey Theatre: probably West Square also stands 
on his property. Is it known how long this pro- 
perty has been in the West family ? The historians 
of Surrey describe the manor of Kennington as 
having been leased for ninety-nine years from 
about 1771, almost in its entirety, to the Clayton 
family; yet I see allusions made sometimes to 
the Duchy of Cornwall being owner of the ground 


rents. When did the Claytons lose their interests 


in the neighbourhood, and in what manner ? 


W. EL. 


Orrice oF BENEDICTION WITH THE BLESSED 


SACRAMENT,— What is the date of Benediction as 
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it stands in the Vespers-book, and is used in the 
Roman Church at the present day? And what 
its authority ? A. ¥. 5. @. 


Otp Prervres.— Permit me to add to your 
notices a description of an ancient oil painting, 
sold to me many years ago, and stated to have 
come from Wansted House, in the neighbour- 
hood of which it may have remained since the 
occupation of the earlier mansion by the Eliza- 
bethan Earl of Leicester. 

The size is 4 ft. 7 in. by 3 ft. 4. In the centre 
is a group, in rich Flemish dresses, representing 
an aged couple, and (seemingly) a son, two daugh- 
ters, and a daughter-in-law: the last of whom 
instructs a child from a richly bound volume; 
and three older children (sons ?) stand beside her. 

This group is surrounded by persons in cos- 
tumes of various climes and ages, listening to the 
preaching of John the Baptist, standing in his 
peculiar camel’s-hair dress on the right. Joseph 
stands on the left, beside the Virgin sitting, 
with her infant in her lap, in the central front ; 
and behind them is the representative of England, 
the Earl of Leicester, prominently placed, and 
clearly marked by features and dress. 

The late Mr. Jackson, R.A., considered this to 
be a curious original; and Mr. Apostole, of the 
Amsterdam Gallery, attached interest to a verbal 
description of it. I observe (from Lysons’s En- 
virons, iv. 234) that the list of pictures at Old 
Wansted, in the British Museum, gives an ac- 
count of thirty-six of those formerly existing 
there; but perhaps a correspondent may throw 
some light on this singular combination. 

LANCASTRIENSIS. 


Sr. Cecrn1a, py Sir Wa. Beecuy.—This paint- 
ing was noticed in some of the early volumes of 
“N.& Q.” (2 8. iv. 415, 499), the saint being a 
portrait of Sheridan’s wife (before her marriage 
Miss Linley) represented as playing on an organ, 
with two children on her right side, singing. It is 
believed that this picture is now in the collection 
of the Marquis of Lansdowne, but can any of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” inform me what became 
of the copy painted by the late Sir William 
Beechy, in the life-time of Sheridan? and is it 
known whether Sir Joshua painted a duplicate of 
the original. The children are partly surrounded 
by clouds, and are evidently intended for angels. 
The painter having probably in his mind the de- 
scription of the Saint’s power, as given by Dryden, 
in his ‘‘ Ode on Alexander's Feast,” where he says, 
of the power of Music,— 

“ Let Old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown — 
He raised a mortal to the skies, 
She drew an angel down.” 
Srpney Bersiy. 
Sydenham, 
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QvoTAaTiIon.— 

“ The dial spoke not, but it made shrewd signs, 
And pointed full upon the stroke of murder.” 

Where is this quotation to be found ? 

4. F. B. 

Tuas Town.—In the old nursery rhyme of “ The 
Fox ” we read — 

“ Old Mrs, Slipperslopper jumped out of bed, 

And out of the window she popped her old head, 
Crying ‘Jan! Jan! Jan! the grey goose is gone, 
And the fox has come to the town, oh.’ 

Or) ° gone through the town, oh.” 

In Scotland the town is an expression used by 
the working ng to signify the homestead, or 
farm, and other buildings on an estate. In the 
legal diction also of Scotch charters of estates, the 
phrase is “all and haill the town and lands of 
” (villas et terras). 

Query, Is not Mrs. Slipperslopper’s meaning 
simply that the fox has come to the farm-yard, 
and does the word town bear this signification ever 
in England ? EmKAyY. 

Sm Bensamin West.—Can any one favour 
me with a list of the various separate Lives of 
the above-named artist besides that which J. Galt 
wrote? I also wish to know whether he ever 

inted a large gallery picture, representing the 

eath of Cardinal Beaufort; if so, what became of 
it? Was it sold in any of his sales; and if so, to 
whom? I have been informed that there either 
was, or was intended to have been, an engraving 
of the subject ; if so, I should feel greatly obliged 
for the information regarding that also. 
A Lover or ART. 


Turkisn TompsTone IN THE Tempte.—In the 
year 1852, a half-buried Turkish tombstone was 
noticed in a garden adjoining that of the Middle 
Temple. At first it was supposed to be a trophy 
brought from the Holy Land by one of the Knights 
Templar, but the inscription on the stone being 
paene. we dispelled this idea. 
as follows : — 

“ The object of the visitation [of the tomb] is prayer. 
If it be mine to day, it is thine to-morrow. 
The received-into-mercy the pardoned, 
Av Hiss Guunum TAzi. 
[ Recite] a Fatihah for his soul. 
Anno 1209 [a.p. 1794).” 
(See Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. xiii. part 11.) 

The gardener of the Middle Temple only knew 
that this stone marked the boundary of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. 

Can any resident in the Temple furnish in- 
formation respecting this monument, which was 
undoubtedly sculptured in the East ? H. C, 





Westminster Anppey.— Can I be informed at 
what period those unsightly lines of iron bars, 
usually called “ gas-piping,” were added to the 





, building ? 
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I have heard a story that, at the 
coronation of George III., the musical key-note 
“struck the Abbey,” and that these tie-rods were 
introduced to strengthen the arches which had 
been shaken. Perhaps some of your readers can 
supply a more reliable account. Emxay. 


Queries with Answers. 


ErieRaM on Bisnor Jewet.— Perhaps it is 
because the meaning of the word so admirably 


| reflects the life and conduct of the man, that the 


biographers, and others, of the great and good 
Bishop Jewel (“vir vere gemmeus”) seem, as it 
were by common consent, to have made the same 
play on his name in affirming that he was not 
only a jewel by name but in reality. In Isaacson’s 


| edition of The Apology, a.D. 1829, there is a large 





The inscription is 


number of testimonies from different authors in 
prose and verse, in which the truth of this obser- 
vation is very apparent. 

I should be glad to know the author of the fol- 
lowing epigram—one of great beauty : — 

“ TO BISHOP JEWEL. 
“Holy Learning, sacred Arts ; 

Gifts of Nature, strength of Parts ; 

Fluent Grace, an humble Minde ; 

Worth reform’d, and Wit refinde ; 

Sweetnesse both in Tongue and Pen ; 

In Sight both of Bookes and Men: 

Hopes in Woe, and Feares in Weale ; 

Humble Knowledge, sprightly Zeale ; 

A liberall Heart, and free from Gall; 

Close to Friends, and true to all. 

Height of Courage in Truth’s Duell, 

Are the Stones that made this Jewell. 
Let him that would be truly blest, 
Weare this Jewell in his breast.” 

A. H. K. C, L. 

[ These lines are printed in Abel Redivivus, or, the Dead 
yet Speaking, 4to, 1651, p. 314, edited by Dr. Thomas 
Fuller ; the poetical portion was from the pens of Francis 
Quarles and his son John. ] 

ArcHBIsnors CHICHELE AND Parker.—E. H. 
A. gives a quotation from Dr. Pusey’s Irenicon 
(3 S. viii. 590), which seems to imply that 
Archbishop Chichele was consecrated in England, 
and without reference to the Bishop of Rome. 
Yet Mr. Oxley, in his Discourses on the Christian 
Hierarchy, states that Archbishop Chichele was 
consecrated by Coelestine V., and the inscription 
on his monument in Canterbury Cathedral states 
that he was consecrated at Siena. How are 
these accounts to be reconciled ? Ve. & 

[ Henry Chicheley was consecrated Bishop of St. David’s 
by Pope Gregory XII. at Siena, according to his bio- 
grapher, Arthur Duck, and the inscription on his monu- 
ment. Le Neve ( Fasti, i. 296, ed. 1854) gives the dates 
of his promotion as follows: “ Provided to the see of St. 
David's by Pope Gregory XIL., 4th Oct. 1407; the King 
restored the temporalities to him 3rd April, 1408, and he 
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was consecrated before the 27th April, 1408. Mr. Stubbs, 
in his Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, p. 63, has, we think, 
more correctly stated, that Chicheley was consecrated 
Bishop of St. David’s on June 17, 1408, by Pope Gregory 
XIL. at Lucca. 

Since the extract 


from the Jrenicon appeared in 


“N. & Q.,” Dr. Pusey has corrected his historical state- 


ment as follows: “The form adopted at the confirmation 
of Archbishop Parker was carefully framed on the old 
form used in the confirmations by Archbishop Chicheley.” 
See The Times of Dec. 5, 1865.] 


Spanish Sayrne. — “ Adivino de Valderas, 
quando corren las canales, que se mojan las car- 
reras (sic). Who was this Valdereras (sic), and 
what was the story which gave rise to the adage ? 
Does Mr. Daron know ? RoGapor. 

[ When with much pomp and parade, and as if making 


an important communication, somebody tells us what | 
| the Anglican Church Illustrated, ed. 1851, p. 42.] 


every body knows, the jocular reply in English is, “ Queen 
Anne’s dead!” or the exclamation of “George Horne!” 
as frequently heard in printing offices. A Spaniard would 
say, under similar circumstances : “ Adivino de Marchena, 
que el sol posto el asno a la sombra queda,” that is, “ The 
(a town of Andalusia). “After 
Or, using an- 


” 


conjuror of Marchena ! 
sunset, the donkey is left in the shade!” 


other proverbial expression to the same effect, he might | d I Spc 
| Mr. W. Carew Haztirt, I think that he is in error 


say, “Adivino de Valderas, quando corren las canales, 
que se mojan las carretas.” “Conjuror of Valderas! 
when the channels run, the cars are wet!” Thereby 
perhaps implying the important fact, that when a tap or 
spigot of the wine barrel leaks, the car in which the 
barrel is conveyed will be soaked ! 

Valderas is, or was, the name of a valley in North 
America ; also, the name of a Spanish jurist.) 


Joun Granam. —This gentleman was Newdi- 
gate Prizeman at Oxford, in 1833. He published 
A Vision of Fair Spirits, and other Poems, 1834 ; 
and Geoffrey Rudel, or the Pilgrim of Love, and 
other Poems, 1836. Mr. Graham was educated at 
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| St. Paul’s School, and Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Can any of your readers inform me whether this 
scarce volume contains any poetical and dramatic 
sketches ? R. I. 

[This volume of Selections contains a Memoir of John 
St. Mawe, Miscellaneous Poems, pp. 1 to 170, and ends 
with six of the author’s letters. There are no dramatic 
pieces. ] 

CHURCHES DEDICATED To CHartes I. —I see 
in an account of Falmouth that the church is de- 
dicated to Charles I., King and Martyr. Is this 
correct; and if so, are there other cases of the 
sort in England ? ee 

[King Charles I. forms the solitary instance of a post- 
reformation dedication, six churches being named to his 
honour; these are, one at Falmouth, one at Tonbridge 
Wells, two at Plymouth, the church of Peak Forest, Der- 
byshire, and Newtown in Wem, Salop.— The Calendar of 





Replies. 
LITERARY PSEUDONYMS. 
(3° S. viii. 498.) 
With all deference to your able correspondent, 


| when he states that Richard White of Basingstoke 


“ adopted the nom de plume of William Bas in a 
translation which he published of R. Smith’s trea- 
tise of the Author and Substance of the Protestant 
Church and Religion.” In a copy of this work now 
before me, I find the name printed “ VV. Baf.;” 
that is, “ VV.” not “ William,” and “ Baf.,” end- 
ing with a long or medial /, not a final or short 
one (8), and followed by a period as a mark of ab- 
breviation. In his Latin works, White was in the 


| habit of styling himself Ricardus Vitus Basinsto- 
chius, and I have always understood “ V/V. Baf.” 


Winchester, and was afterwards a member of | 


Wadham College, Oxford; but left the Univer- 
sity before taking a degree. Can you inform me 
whether the author is still living ? R. I. 
[John Graham, son of John Smith Graham, was born 
in Bernard Street, Bloomsbury, London; admitted a 
scholar of Winchester, 1827; became Commoner of 
Wadham College, Oxford, Oct. 27, 1831, and Fox and 


Burton Exhibitioner of Winchester in the same year. | . Li 
| and pseudonymous literature of England, on the 


He gained the Newdigate prize in 1833, but left the Uni- 
versity without a degree. Two poems by Mr. Graham, 
entitled “The Mother’s Complaint on her Idiot Boy,” 
and “The Consolation,” are printed in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for August, 1862, p. 161.] 


Joun St. Mawe.—‘Selections from the Papers of 
John St. Mawe, A.B., late of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, 1821, pp. 198. Privately printed. The 
author, who died in July, 1820, was educated at 


to signify W[hite of] Baffingstoke], the English 
equivalent of the Latin form. 

I agree with Mr. Hazuirr in thinking that “a 
history of Noms de Plume would have its interest,” 
and I hope to be able, before long, to contribute 
something towards the production of such a his- 
tory. It will, perhaps, be in the recollection of 
some of the readers of “N. & Q.” that I have 


| already announced to them (2™¢ S. i. 129) my in- 


| the accumulation of materials in my 
| now so great that the time approac 


tention to compile a Dictionary of the anonymous 


plan of the Dictionnaire des Ouvrages anonymes et 
pseudonymes of Barbier. Since the date of that 
announcement, every scrap of information that has 
come in my way has been carefully registered, and 
ossession is 
on when I 
think it may with advantage be committed to 
the press. One difficulty however stands in the 
way. I am very desirous to give the title of every 
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book included in the proposed work, both fully and 
accurately ; but after exhausting the resources of 
the extensive library under my charge, as well as 
of several others of smaller importance which are 
within my reach, I find that there remain a con- 
siderable number of books which I wish to de- 
scribe, but which I have not yet seen. These I 
hope to get hold of gradually; but if among the 
readers of “N. & Q.” there be any having access 
to the public libraries of London, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, or Dublin, who may feel disposed to assist 
me by copying a few titles, a communication to 
that effect addressed to myself would greatly 
help me, and would be thankfully received and 
acknowledged. S. HALKerr. 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 


Fully agreeing with Mr. W. Carew Hazurrt, 
that “a history of Noms de Plume would have its 
interest,” I forward a few such noms, which I 
have collected from various sources. If the pro- 
moters of the Reformation were driven to resort 
to the shelter of assumed names, Catholics were 
compelled to the same expedient for at least two 
centuries, as a protection from the penal statutes. 
The following list refers to Catholic writers ex- 
clusively ; — 

Died 
Marcus Antonius Constantius—Bishop Gardiner . 1555 
Alan Cope—lev. Nicholas Harpsfield, D.D. . - 1583 
William Ross—Rev. Wm. Reynolds, D.D. . - 1594 
George Doyley—Rev. Wm. Warford, SJ. . - 1608 
N. Dolman 
John Howlett 
D. Petrus Maurique—Joseph Creswell, about . 1614 


4 ? » Rev. Anthony Hoskins, S.J. . . « 1615 
George Singleton—Leonard Lessius, about . - 1618 | 
Mattheus Tortus—Card. Bellarmin ° ° - 1621 
E. J. Rev. Roger Preston, O.S.B., 

Roger Widdrington } about . . . - 1622 | 
John Perne—Rev. Jos. Cresswell, S.J. . P - 1623 
John Mush—Rev. Dr. Bagshaw, about . ° 1625 


Leander a Sto. Martino—Rev. Ino. Jones, O.S.B. 1636 
W. G. 
J. L. 


wo Rev. Wm. Wright, S.J. ° ° - 1639 
WwW. 

W. B.—Rev. Lawrence Anderton, S.J. . ° - 1643 
Leonardus Hibernus—Rev. Paul Shirley, S.J. . 1646 


Daniel a Jesu 
Hermannus Lomelius 
Annosus Fidelis 
Thomas Baconus 

Nathaniel Bacon Ve. Nathaniel Southwell, S.J. 1649 
N. B. 


Rev. John Floyd, S.J. . 1649 


Tonstantine Marullus § Bev- Constantine Mahony, 


SJ.,about. . . 1650 
John Flood—Rev. Michael Alford . e ‘ - 1652 
P. D. M.—Matthew Pattensen, about . ° . 1653 


R. T., Esq.—Rev. Thomas Read, about ‘ . 1653 


Edward Knott 1 i WW es 
Nicholas Smith § Rey. Matthew Wilson . - 1655 


J. R.—Rev. Robt. Jenison (al. Freville) ° - 1656 
T. C—Rev. Thos. Thorold, S.J. . ® ° . 1664 
Optatus Ductor—Rev. Jas. Mumford, 8.J.  . . 1666 
William Birkley—Mr. John Austin ° ° - 1669 





Died 
S. C—Rev. Hugh Cressy,O.S.B.. . « «© -1674 
a } Mr. Abraham Woodhead . . . 1678 
Franciscus a Sta. Clara . : . 
Francis Coventry Rev. Christopher Daven- . 
Soanste Mint port, O.S.F. ° - 1680 


Charles Dodd—Rev. Chas. Tootell 1742 


Clerophilus Alethes—Rev. John Constable, SJ. . 1748 
Sigr. Pastorini— Bishop Walmesley . o 1997 
F. C. H. 


Mr. Haztrrr says, “A history of Noms de 
Plume would have its interest.” It has been 
written. I possess a book, the full title of which 
is — 

“ Auteurs deguisez sous des noms etrangers ; Emprun- 
tez, Supposez, Feints a plaisir, Chiffrez, Renversez, Re- 
tournez, ou Changez d’une Langue en autre. 

“A Paris: chez Antoine Dezallier, rite S. Jacques, a 
la Couronne d’or. m.pce.xc. Avec privilege du Roi.” 

I suspect it to bea scarce book. I never saw 
any copy but my own, which I bought in Rome. 
It is a small octavo of 615 pages. The author, 
who does not give his own name, makes up the 
methods of disguise to the number of thirty-one. 
The eighteenth is—“ Designer son nom par les 
lettres capitales qui le commencent,” etc. I 
mention this because it is uncommon in its full 
extent in England, and was so employed by or 
for Swift. I have a small volume containing 
“The Tale of a Tub,” “The Battel of the Books,” 


| and “ Miscellanies in Prose and in Verse.” The 
} Rey. Robt. Persons,SJ. . . 1610 | 


title-page begins thus: Miscellaneous Works, co- 
mical and diverting, by T. R. D. J.S. D.O. P. I. L— 


| which letters I read thus: The Reverend Doctor 


Jonathan Swift, Dean Of Patrick’s In Ireland. 
The book is dated 1720, D. P. 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


CHARADE, 
(2°¢ S. xi. 449; xii. 35; 3° S. viii. 527.) 
A charade has been long since described as a 


| new species of amusement : — 


“Its subject must be a word of two or more syllables, 
each forming a distinct word ; and these two or more 
syllables must be concealed in an enigmatical inscription, 
first separately, and then together.” 

I hope this explanation will suffice, though it 
is taken verbally and literally from an old dic- 
tionary; and consequently any one, who, in the 
course of his reading, may meet with something 
he does not understand, may not rush into the 
convenient type of “N. & Q.,” and head his 


stupidity with the title of “ Charade.” 

The “ mysterious lines” in question are still 
commonly used in English tap-rooms, and are 
there well known by the old expression of a 
catch. The word is an ancient one, and has been 
used in the Authorised Version of the Scriptures, 
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by Bunyan, and by Locke; and also by several 
publishers and compilers of chap-books of Jests, 
latches, Whimsies, &c., where it was most probably 
found by Borrow. Thus, in the words of the old 
play : — 
“. ° ° ° what’s within our ken, 
Ow)l-like, we blink at, and direct our search 
To farthest Inde in quest of Novelties ; 
Whilst here, at home, upon our very threshold, 
Ten thousand objects hurtle into view, 
Of int’rest wonderful.” 


The most usual version of the “ mysterious 
lines,” as generally told in the English tap-rooms, 
is as follows: — Three men went to sea in a boat: 
one had no eyes, the other had no arms, the third 
had no clothes. The eyeless man saw a piece of 
money lying at the bottom of the water: the 
armless one picked it up, and put it in the pocket 
of the naked man. “ What is that, neighbours?” 
says the rustic who has just proposed the catch. 
“Tt is a lie!” says some one more knowing than 
the rest, or who has heard it before, thus giving 
the correct answer. I have omitted the rhythmical 
version of the story, by reason of forgetfulness, 
and I have left out the common tap-room exple- 
tives of our “vulgar tongue” for decency’s sake. 
But I must say, in conclusion, that nowhere in 


the streets or dens of London, or any of our large | 


towns, are heard such disgusting language, such 
gross perversions of God’s greatest gift to man, as 
is constantly and habitually used by country 
agricultural labourers in the fields, roads, and 
tap-rooms, where they frequent. 

WILLIAM PINKERTON. 


HUMAN FOOT-PRINTS, ETC., ON ROCKS. 
(3" S. viii. 434.) 

The interesting article on this subject which 
appeared in “N. & Q.” signed H. C., recalled to 
my recollection a letter which I received in 1862 
from a gentleman in the county Sligo, stating he 
had in his possession “a red sandstgne flag in a 
rough state, engraved with a human foot-print in 
the centre,” and “ until lately it had been used as 
a door flag in one of the peasant's cottages on his 
estate’ ; mentioning it was held in high estima- 
tion by the country-people in the neighbourhood, 
and asking me could I throw any light on its 
probable history or uses, 

Wishing to elucidate the matter, I searched 
many authors on Irish antiquities, &c., without 
success, till one day, taking up the complete edi- 
tion of the Works of Edmund Spenser, published 
in 1845, I opened at random on the following pas- 
sage in his “ View of the State of Ireland,” page 
505. (It is written as a dialogue between two 
fictitious personagesnamed “ Eudoxus” and “ Ire- 
neeus ”) :— 





“ Eudoxus.—What is this which you call Tanist and 
Tanistry ? They be names and termes never heard of nor 
known to us. 

“ Jreneus.—It is a custome amongst all the Irish, that 
presently after the death of any of their Chiefe Lords or 
Captains, they doe presently assemble themselves to a place 
generally appointed and knowne unto them, to choose 
another in his stead, where they doe nominate and elect, 
for the most part, not the eldest sonne, nor any of the 
children of the Lord deceased, but the next to him of blood 
that is the eldest and worthiest, as commonly the next 
brother unto him, if he have any, or the next cousin, or 
so forth, as anyis elder in that kindred or sept ; and then 
next to him doe they choose the next of the blood to be 
Tanist, who shall next succeed him in his Captaincy, if he 
live thereunto. 

“ Eudoxrus.—Doe they not use any ceremony in this 
election ? for all barbarous nations are commonly great 
observers of ceremonies and superstitious rites. 

“ Ireneus.—They used to place him that shall be their 
Captaine upon a stone alwayes reserved for that purpose, 
and placed commonly upon a hill; in some of which I 
have seen formed and engraven a foot, which they say 
was the measure of their first Captaine’s foot, whereon hee 
standing, receives an oath to preserve all the auncient 
former customes of the countrey inviolable, and to deliver 
up the succession peaceably to his ‘Tanist, and then hath 
a wand delivered unto him by some whose proper office 
that is ; after which, descending from the stone, he turneth 
himselfe round, thrice forward, and thrice backward. 

“ Eudorus.—But how is the Tanist chosen ? 

“ Treneus.—They say he setteth but one foot upon the 
stone, and receiveth the like oath that the Captaine did.” 

According to Wills,* Edmund Spenser was born 
A.D. 1553, and died 1596; and in his time the 
above custom seems to have been well known and 
practised among the Irish. Can any of the nu- 
merous readers of “N. & Q.” inform me whether 
this custom is mentioned by any author anterior 
to his time ? and if I am correct in supposing the 
stone mentioned in the letter above quoted is one 
of those referred to by Spenser ? 

Joun 8S. A. CuNNINGHAM. 

Rathmines. 





In reply to II. C.’s query, I send to “N. & Q.” 


| the following extract from Mr. Planché’s Corner of 


rent : — 

“ The holy missionary (St. Augustine), on leaving the 
ship (at the port of Richborough), trod, we are told, on a 
stone which retained the print of his foot as though it 
had been clay. This stone was preserved in a chapel 
dedicated to St. Augustine, after his canonisation, and 
crowds of people flocked to it for many years on the 
anniversary of the day.” 

C. DURNDELL. 


SPANISH DROUGHT. 
(3 S. vy. 56.) 
The great drought was the first important event 
in Spanish history after the death of Abides : — 


“ E] tiempo adelante no tiene cosa que de contar sea, y 
que aya quedado por escrito fuera de una senalada seque- 


* Lives of Illustrious and Distinguished Irishmen, edited 


by James Wills, 1840, 
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dad de la tierra y del aire, que se continuo por espacio de 


veinte y seis afios y comenzo no mucho despues de lo que 
quedo contado. 
entimiento testifican y aflirman fue este sequedad tan 
grande que se secaron todas las fuentes, y rios, fuera de 
Ebro y Guadalquiver, y que consumida del todo la hume- 
dad, con que el polvo se junta, y se pega, la misma tierra 
se abrio y resultaron grandes grietas y aberturas, por 
donde no podian escapar, ni librarse los que querian, para 
sustentar, irse 4 otras tierras,” — Mariana, Hist. de Es- 
pana, lib. i. c, xiii. 

The drought was followed by strong winds, 
which tore up the trees, and heavy rains which 
devastated the country. Mariana says that it is 
not noticed by any Greek or Latin historian, but 
only by Spanish. 


However, he accepts it as sub- | 


Muchos historiadores de comun consi- | 
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HUE AND CRY: CLAMEUR DE HARO ET 
CHARTE NORMANDE. 
(1* S. xi. 185; 3° S. viii. 500.) 


The nonobstante clause, inserted in the “ Privi- 
lége du Roy,” was intended to over-ride local 
or personal (by letters) privilege. 

The Clameur de Haro, was similar in effect to 
the Old English common law process of Hue and 
Cry (huer, to shout, and cry), hutesium et clamor, 
t. e. pursuing with horn and with voice all felons 
and maimours. (Bract. lib. 3 tr. c. 1, § 1; Mirr. c. 2. 
§ 6.) The mode of executing this process was 


| mentioned in the Statute of Westminster, 3 Edw. 


stantially true, and occurring in the general heat | 
and dryness which gave rise to the fable of Phae- | 
|e. 11; 27 Eliz. c. 13, and 8 Geo. IL. c. 16; which 


thon. The chronology is not easily fixed, as the 
successors of Abides for a long time ( por largos 
tiempos) possessed his kingdom so unimportantly 
that neither their names nor the years of their 
reigns are recorded. Abides was the illegitimate 
son of the sister of Gargoris, king of Spain, who 
took many strange ways to have his nephew killed. 
He was exposed on a mountain to wild beasts, who 
suckled him, and then to the dogs and pigs, who 
would not bite him; he was laid in a narrow 
thoroughfare to be trampled upon ; and cast into 
the sea, which refused to drown him; and when 
washed ashore, he was found by a deer and lived 
upon her milk. He throve and became king, as is 
usual in such cases. 

“Sale una doncella coronada con unas torres y trae 
un castillo en la mano, la qual significa Espafia, y dice : 

“ Alto sereno, y espacioso cielo, 
Que con tus influencias enriqueces 
La parte que es mayor deste mi suelo, 
Y sobre muchos otros le engrandeces 
Muevate 4 compasion mi amargo duelo, 
Y pues al afligido favoreces, 
Favoreceme 4 mi el ansia tamaiia 
Que soy la sola desdichada Espaiia. 
Bastete ya un tiempo me tuviste 
Todos mis fuertes miembros abrasados, 
Y al sol, por mis entraiias descubriste 
El regno escuro de los condenados.” 

Cervantes, Numancia, A. i. Es. 2; Moratin, Origenes 
del Teatro Espajol, p.457. Paris, 1838. 

The thought is so accordant with the national 
taste, that I expect other instances will occur to 
those who are better acquainted than myself with 
~ ag yg literature. Bouhours quotes something 
like it: — 

“Un écrivain portugais, en parlant d’une forteresse du 
Japon, dit, * Que parece se abria para ir fazer guerra 4 os 
Demonios no inferno.’ "—Maniére de Bien Penser, p. 335. 
Paris, 1735. 

If. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 





I. c. 9, and 4 Edw. I., de officio coronatoris; and 
was extended and regulated by Statute of Win- 
chester, 13 Edw. I. st. 2, ce. 1 and 4; 28 Edw. III. 


were repealed by the 7 & 8 Geo. IV. ec. 27. 

The Norman hue and cry was called //aro, and 
is referred to in Le Grand Custumarie, Cous- 
tumier or Coutumier. It was also called Harol, 
for the reason assigned below. 

Rollo, Duke of Normandy (called Rol), after- 
wards baptized Robert on embracing Christianity, 
was a man of great justice and severity against 
grievous offenders, and one of the most remark- 
able of his laws was The Clameur de Haro. 

If a party were assaulted, or any trespass com- 


| mitted on his property, he thrice repeated the 


word Aaro, and all who heard it were bound to 
come to his assistance. If the wrong-doer escaped, 
the cry was repeated from district to district 
throughout the whole duchy till he was appre- 
hended : so that this system made every citizen a 
constable, and rendered escape almost impossible. 
In remembrance therefore of their wise law- 
giver, when they followed any in this pursuit, 
they cried Ha Rol, or Ha Ro, as if they should 
say: Ah! Rol, or Ah! Ro, where art thou that 
wert wont to redress this; or what wouldst thou 
do against these wretches if thou wert living ? 
Some writers have it Hare Harron, or Haro 
Harron. It is also said to come from Hariér, ¢. e. 


| flagitare, inquietare, urgere—to vex, trouble, or 


molest. 

By Article 5, of Le Grand Coutumier, the juris- 
diction over Clameur de Haro in civil matters was 
given to the Vicomte or his Lieutenant. Article 54 
et seq. declare the manner of making clameur, and 


| the cases in which it is to be made ; and not only 


for maiming, or other eminent peril, but for the 
commencement of possessory process and matters 
in which the church was concerned. Both pur- 
suer and defender were put by gages and safe 


a to prosecute and defend, and the judge 


iad no power to avoid Haro without satisfaction. 
Clameur de Haro still prevails in the Channel 


| Islands in matters of trespass. Jersey, Guernsey, 
| Alderney, and Serk, being the remnant of the 


ancient Duchy of Normandy. 
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Whilst I am on this subject, I may mention 
that the word JZue is used alone in Stat. Edw. I. 
stat. 2. This the Scots called Huesium; and 
Skene, verbo Huesium, says, it comes of the French 
Oyez, i. e. audite, making one etymology of this 
and cry, used before a proclamation. The man- 
ner of the old Scots hue and cry seems to have 
been no joke; because he says, if a robbery be 
done, a horn is blown and an outcry made ; after 
which, if the party flee away, and not yield him- 
self to the king’s bailiff, he may be lawfully slain 
and hanged up upon the neat gallows ! 

La Charte (or Chartre) Normande, inquired 
after, was the code of law given by Louis (Hutin) 
by his charter, at Vincennes, on the 19th March, 
1314. Itis to be found at the end of some edi- 
tions of “ Le grat Coustumier, or Grand Coutu- 
mier de Normandie.” The editions I have seen 
are those of Rouen (?), 1490 (?), and Caen, 1510. 
The former is a beautiful specimen of ink, and 
black-letter typography. 

Gro. WHITE. 

70, Russell Square. 


STEWART, NAPOLEON’S SERVANT. 
(3" S. viii. 520; ix. 21.) 

I am very much obliged to F. C. H. for so 
kindly giving me from Forsyth the names of the 
servants with Napoleon during his captivity at 
St. Helena, and am surprised that the name of 
Stewart does not occur among them. In answer 
to F. C. H.’s query—“Is it then probable, that 
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any one of that name was with Napoleon at St. | 


Helena ?”—I may say I believe there was. Some 
little time ago, Mrs. Frances Freeling Broderip 
(daughter of the late Thomas Hood) placed in 
my hands a mass of MS. endorsed on the first 
sheet, in her father’s handwriting, “MS. by 
Stewart, Serv‘ to Napoleon, from Lieut. Fowne,” 


and I should be glad of some information re- | 


specting it. Mrs. Broderip can give me none, 
beyond that it was found amongst her father's 
papers after his death. The MS. has undergone 
some little revision, evidently with a view to 
publication; but I cannot say that that revision 
is altogether an improvement. I have not read 
the MS. throughout; but what little I have pe- 
rused here and there struck me as being in- 
teresting and worth printing. To be readable 
however, as a whole, the MS. requires re-writing 
entirely —not merely transcribing, but recon- 
structing ; and before any person undertakes that 
task, I should think it would be well to know a 
little more about its author. 

From the following introductory lines (which I 
give verbatim et literatim) the readers of N. & Q.” 
will be able to form a correct idea of the manner 
and matter of the whole : — 
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“ Dreadnought Hospital Ship, 10th Sept., 1834. 
“ To Captain William Bowers, Superintendent, 
&e., &c. &e, 
* Hon’ble Sir, 

“T humbly hope that you will Excuse this Narrative 
in the Manner that it is Dictated or Written, it being 
the first Specimen of the kind that ever I attempted to 
Lay before a Gentleman ; and from your Superior Judg- 
ment and abilities, 1 trust you will Excuse all Grama- 
tical Words and Sentences; as your humble Servant 
being but a Poor Schoolar or Gramarian, I have tried 
all in my Power to the Best of my Recollection and 
small abilities to state every Transaction that I was 
present at, and to use the same Words or Meaning as I 
have heard Different Times During my Residence at 
Long Wood, from Napoleon, his Suit, and others, I do 
not mean to say but what Some Part of this Conversation 
was Spook in the french Language—but has their was 
young Las Casses Present During the time he was on 
the Island (who I am greatly Indebted to for knowing 
what I do), or Mr. Barrier, Napoleon’s Steward, or some 
of the french house Servants who Could Spesk a Little 
English, I was allways Particular enough to get them to 
Explain the Purport of the Conversations to me, And 
this I used to write down every night in a Jurnal that I 
kept at Long Wood up [of] the most Trifling Circum- 
stances, which has Enabled me to Recollect what 1 have 
written for your Information and Amusement, if it will 
afford any,”—and so on, 

Perhaps your indefatigable and obliging corre- 
spondent F. C. H. can give us some clue to Lieut. 
Fowne, who, if living, might remember how he 
came by the MS., and why he gave it to the late 
Thomas Hood ? S. R. T. Maver. 


Gloucester, 


THE HOG’S PRAYER. 
S. viii. 507, 508.) 

Edpnxa! eipnea ! By virtue of the practice which 
it is the object of your pages to recommend, viz. 
that of making a note of anything interesting or 
new—and which, in this case, I had fortunately 
carried into eflect, before “N. & Q.” began to 
be published, or Captain Cuttle was heard or 
dreamed of—I am enabled to explain the meaning 
of these rhymes, and (what is more) to rescue 
them from the pigs. 

An old and very dear relative of mine had a cus- 
tom of occasionally amusing and puzzling young 
people by the following story and question. There 
was a mutiny in a West India regiment, com- 
posed partly of black and partly of white men, 
and it became necessary for the restoration of 
discipline to make an example of the ringleaders ; 
which was done, in military fashion, by picking 
out thirty of the worst of them—sixteen blacks 
and fourteen whites. And again decimating these, 
by taking every tenth man, as they happened to 
stand in a circle, till they were reduced to half 
the number; and the men so taken at hazard 
were to be shot, by way of example to the regi- 
ment. But the sergeant, or whoever it was, that 
had the practical management of the business, so 
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ordered matters that, when the men on whom the 
lot of death had fallen stood apart, they were 
found to be all blacks: fourteen whites, and one 
black man only, being left. And the question is, 
how he contrived this ? 

The secret is supposed to be conveyed in the 


figures which your correspondent ALDERSHOT | 


mentions to be cut upon the Kentish boys’ pig- 
whips, and the doggrel lines quoted by him; 
both of which, however, are inaccurate. The 
following is the correct version, which I find I 
had written inside the cover of a book at the 
time of hearing it; and which, if tried, will be 
found to answer. The reckoning begins with 
No. 1, who is supposed to flatter himself that he 
will be saved; and saved he is found to be, in the 
end : — 
“ One before 2, 3 before 5, 

Now 2 and then 2, and 4 to be kept alive ; 

Now 1, and then 1, and 3 to be cast ; 

Now 1, then twice 2, and Jack at the last ” = 30, 


The arrangement of circles of this nature is very 
simple upon paper, and suited to the capacities of 
children, being nothing more than inscribing a 
number of marks corresponding to the number of 


individuals, and crossing every ninth or tenth, &c., | 


as the case may be. But in the practical view of 
the matter, when a person is to arrange “One be- 
fore 2, 3 before 5,” &c., for a definite purpose, 
and without apparent thought and reflection, it 
assumes the appearance of much art and con- 
trivance, though merely an effort of memory. 

In a little work, entitled Select Amusements in 
Philosophy and Mathematics, translated from the 
French of Despeau by the late D. Hutton of 
Woolwich (London, Kearsley, 1801, 12mo), the 
23rd Problem, p. 128, is — 

“ To arrange 30 criminals in such a manner that, by 
counting them in succession, always beginning with the 
first, and rejecting every ninth person, 15 of them may 
be saved.” 


The key to this is found by considering the | 


vowels a, ¢, i, 0, u, to answer respectively to the 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5; and the necessary ar- 
rangement of the men will be marked out by the 
Latin verse : . 

45 : 12 231 221 
“ Populeam virgam mater regina ferebat.” 


And, for the sake of merely English readers, the | 


same thing may be done by the line: 


“ From numbers aid and art, never will fame depart.” 


EDUCATION OF GEORGE III. 
(3" 8. viii. 403.) 
On December 5, 1732, Lord Harcourt resigned 


being governor to the Prince of Wales, because 
the King would not dismiss Stone, placed as sub- 
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governor to the prince by the ministry, Scott, 
the tutor in his father’s time, but recommended 
by Lord Bolingbroke, and Cresset, made treasurer 
| by the princess's recommendation. The reason that 
he insisted upon their dismissal was, that “ they 
| instilled dangerous notions and arbitrary prin- 
ciples into the young prince.” The Whig nobility 
| and gentry had presented a remonstrance to the 
| king, setting forth their great concern at the 
hands the prince was in. To such an extent had 
Jacobite principles been instilled into George IIL, 
| that it was believed that “ Yakstrot (Lord Bute) 
| had formed a treasonable scheme in favour of a 
| foreign adventurer (the Chevalier), who pre- 
| tended to the throne; and that the reigning 
Darco (George III.) was an accomplice in the 
project for his own deposition” (vide Adventures 
| of an Atom, by Smollett). In addition to these 
male Jacobites, Miss Walkinshaw, the housekeeper 
at Leicester House, was sister of Miss Walkin- 
| shaw, the Pretender’s mistress. Stone was brought 
| before the Privy Council for having drunk the 
| Pretender’s health. 

Lord Waldegrave succeeded Earl Harcourt ; 
| and on the 9th of January, the Bishop of Peter- 
borough was made preceptor to the prince, vice 
the Bishop of Norwich who had resigned, toge- 
| ther with the earl. These extracts are taken 
| from Bubb Doddington’s Diary, which is imper- 
| fect from October 10, 1754 to April 22, 1755; 
| but on the 29th June of that year, “he (Stone) 
| was not well with the Princess :” so that he could 
not have been dismissed with Lord Harcourt. 

It will be thus seen that the earl objected to 
the princess’s protégés, whatever her relations with 
his son might have been. The Prince of Wales 
had only died on the 20th of March, 1751: so 
that the princess, according to this story, had very 
soon found consolation for her loss. I do not 
| think, however, that the name of Earl Harcourt’s 
| son was ever joined with hers, neither do I be- 
lieve that the princess was “a much injured lady,” 
for she must have behaved indiscreetly, if not 
worse, with Lord Bute. Junius called the Duke 
of Grafton “the stalking horse of a stallion,” for 
being a protégé of Lord Bute’s. That nobleman 
hired Smollett to edit The Briton as a govern- 
ment paper, yet even he wrote: — 


“ Giogio was no more than a puppet moved by his 
own grandmother and this vile Xemian (Scotsman), be- 
tween whom there was a secret correspondence which 
reflected very little honour on the family of the Darco.” 


| 
' 


| 
| 
| 


I recommend Bubb's Diary to the notice of 
W. Dz J. Wikis, B.C.L. 


Cuddington, Aylesbury. 
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CONFEDERATE COLOURS. 
(3"¢ S, viii. 474.) 

It is not easy to describe the flag of the late 
Confederate States of North America in heraldic 
terms. Perhaps the following may pass muster: 
Gules, a fess argent, on a canton azure seven stars 
in circle argent. This is not correct, however ; 
the blue portion is much larger than a canton, 
which properly occupies only one-third of the 
shield, while this takes up two-thirds of the depth 
of the flag. Perhaps the best description of this 
ensign is that given by the Special Committee of 
the Montgomery Congress, appointed to devise a 
flag for the new republic which they hoped to 
create. Their report runs thus :— 

“ Your Committee, therefore, recommend that the flag 
of the Confederate States of America shall consist of a red 
tield, with a white space extending horizontally through 
the centre, and equal in width to one-third the width of 
the flag ; the red spaces above and below to be the same 
width as the white; the union blue, extending down 
through the white space and stopping at the lower red 
space: in the centre of the union a circle of white stars, 
corresponding in number with the States in the Con- 
federacy.” 

This flag was first unfurled at Montgomery on 
the 4th March, 1861. An American newspaper 
of the time gives the following graphic account of 
the ceremony :— 


“ Yesterday was an eventful day in the provincial 


capital of the Confederate States of America as well as 
in Washington. At half past three p.m, the flag of the 
Confederate States of America was flung out to the breeze 
from the staff of the Capitol; and as its proud folds 
gradually unclosed, it seemed to wave defiance to the 
northern wind that came rushing down from the Poto- 
mac laden with threats of Abolition coercion. A large 
concourse of spectators had assembled on Capitol Hill: 
Miss L. C. Tyler, one of the fair descendants of the Old 
Dominion, and a grand-daughter of the venerable ex- 
President of the United States, had been selected to 
perform the principal part upon this occasion. When 
the time had arrived for raising the banner, Miss Tyler 
elevated the flag to the summit of the staff, cannon thun- 
dered forth a salute, the vast assemblage rent the air 
with shouts of welcome, and the people of the South had 
for the first time a view of the Southern flag. Fre there 
was time to take one hasty glance at the national ensign, 
the eyes of all were upturned to gaze at what would 
perhaps at any time have attracted unusual attention ; 
but on this occasion seemed really a providential omen, 
Scarcely had the first report from the salute died away, 
when a large and beautifully-defined circle of blue vapour 
arose slowly over the assemblage of Scuthern spirits there 
assembled to vow allegiance to the Southern banner, 
rested for many seconds on a level with the flag of the 
Confederate States, then gradually ascended until lost in 
the gaze of the multitude. It was a most beautiful and 
auspicious omen; and those who look with an eye of 
faith to the glorious future of our Confederacy, could not 
but believe that the same God that vouchsafed to the 
Christian Emperor the cross in the heavens as a promise 
of victory, had this day given to a young nation striving 
for Liberty a Divine augury of hope and national dura- 
bility.” — Montgomery Advertiser, March 5, quoted in 
Illustrated News, April 13, 1861. 
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The arms of the old East India Company, in- 
corporated by Queen Elizabeth, were: Azure 
three ships, of three masts rigged and under sail, 
sails, pennants, and ensigns argent, charged with a 
cross gules; on a chief of the second a pale quar- 
terly azure and gules, on the first and fourth a 
fleur-de-lys, on the second and third a lion pas- 
sant guardant all of the second, between two 
roses gules, seeded or, barbed vert. Crest. A 
sphere without a frame, bound with a zodiac in 
bend or, between two split pennons flotant argent, 
each charged in chief with a cross gules, over the 
sphere these words—* Deus indicat.” Supporters. 
Two sea lions or, the tails proper. Motto, “ Deo 
ducente nil nocet.” 

The New East India Company, established by 
Act of Parliament, a.p. 1698, bore: Argent a 
cross gules, in the dexter chief quarter an escut- 
cheon of the arms of France and England, quar- 
terly, the shield ornamented and regally crowned 
or. Crest. A lion rampant guardant or, support- 
ing between its fore feet a regal crown proper. 
Supporters. Two lions rampant guardant or, each 
supporting a banner erect argent, charged with a 
cross gules, Motto, “Auspicio regis et senatis 
Anglizw.” (See Burke’s Armory, sub voce.) 


K. P. D. E. 


THE COBRA AND THE MUNGOOSE. 
(3" S. iv. 205.) 

I enclose you cuttings from the Madras Times, 
and trust, if you think them worthy of insertion, 
you will grant them a place in your columns. 

“ To the Editor of the MApras Times, 


“ Sir,—Yesterday morning, the 9th instant, at about 
8 a.m., Mr. Comyn, Assistant Collector of this place, 
brought me, in achatty, a fine Cobra, measuring 5 feet 3 
inches, which he had just seen caught by the prisoners of 
the jail, while cutting down the prickly pear in and about 
the Fort. We had it conveyed to a large room, where we 
immediately released it from its prison, and a Mungoose 
was at the same time introduced into the apartment. The 
Mungoose being a young one (not the hero of the former 
fights, he is absent without leave), and very sick at the 
time, showed no inclination to do battle with his antago- 
nist. In this dilemma we had recourse to the expedient 
of seizing the Mungoose by his tail, and holding 1 thus 
suspended in front of the Cobra. The Cobra at once 
awoke to the knowledge of his danger, and with hood 
distended, threw himself back in a position of defence and 
prepared to engage in direful com!at with his renowned 
antagonist, and at once struck the Mungoose on the face ; 
this made the Mungoose shriek piteously, and on my 
raising him up, and letting him rest on my arm, blood 
flowed freely from him on my sleeve. Again the Mun- 
goose was put at the Cobra, and again was he struck—a 
third time—and a fourth time, till a seventh time—each 
time receiving a strike and sometimes retaliating by vici- 





| ously laying hold of the Cobra. 


Thinking that the experiment, as far as the Cobra and 
Mungoose were concerned, was suflicient, we let the Mun- 
goose go, opened the door for him, and watched his move- 
ments. Instead of his seeking the herb so famous for its 
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reputed antidote, he retired into the corner of a room from 
whence he had been taken in the first instance to combat 
with the Cobra, and where he had been in the habit since 
his illness, of sleeping, and there he curled himself up and 
went to sleep. After this we sent for a cock and got him 
struck by the Cobra, using the same expedient of holding 
him up in front of the Cobra; a hen was then brought in 
and she too was struck. We left the cock and hen in the 
room and awaited anxiously the result. After some hours, 
neither appeared to have been affected in the slightest by 
the poison, and I was beginning to fear that this experi- 
ment would fail to convince Mofussil sceptics. However, 
this morning the cock was found dead, and I am happy to 
say that the Mungoose not only seems not to have suf- 
fered from the Cobra, but seems never to have been ill at 
all; he bears the marks of five bites about the lips and 
face, one of which, by pressing on it with the finger, evi- 
dently gives him pain. 

“ A Rat was this morning put into a large cage with 
the Cobra ; he showed considerably more pluck than the 
sickly little Mungoose, and at once set to work, but with- 
out any discretion nibbled away at the Cobra, commencing 
at the tail, then along the back, and eventually severely 
bit him about his lips. At last we succeeded in the object 
of the experiment and got the Rat fairly bitten, though 
not struck, The Rat is alive, and it is now many hours 
since he was bitten. 

“I have many times tried the experiment of getting a 
Scorpion to sting a Rat, and have observed in every ex- 
periment without a single exception that the Rat does not 
care for the sting of a Scorpion ; one can easily be certain 
of this by seeing the Rat sitting up on his hind legs, 
cleaning his face with his paws, or eating immediately 
after he is stung, and in fact in many other ways. 

“ By these experiments I have proved that the Rat is 
not affected by the sting of a Scorpion, and I think I 
shall be able also to show that there is also in the blood of 
a Rat a prophylactic against the poison of a Cobra. How- 
ever, I admit one experiment is not sufficient. This after- 
noon I extracted the fangs of the Cobra ; they were three 
in number, two from one side and one from the other. 

“T have already published the results of three fights 
between a Cobra and a Mungoose ; this isthe fourth. All 
have resulted in the proof that there is in the blood of the 
Mungoose a prophylactic against the venom of a Cobra, 
and that the Mungoose seeks no herb as an antidote, and 
that the whole story is a myth. 

“In conclusion, [ am happy to observe, through your 
kindness in publishing them, that my experiments have 
been republished in scientific publications at home ; and 
I hope never again to hear as fact the absurd story of 
the eammene seeking a herb as an antidote after being 
bitten by a Cobra. The Mungoose needs no herb, and 
seeks none. 

“T remain, sir, yours truly, 
“K, MACAULAY, Major, 
“ 23rd Regiment, L.I. 
a Trichinopoly, 10th Oct. 1865.” 
“ To the Editor of the Mapras Times. 

“ Sir,—This morning about 9 o'clock, an officer sent me 
information of a Cobra being discovered in an empty cis- 
tern in his garden. I repaired immediately to the spot, 


and without any difficulty coaxed him into a Chatty. I 
brought him thus secured home, where a few friends, about 
a dozen, assembled soon after to witness the experiment 
of the effect of the poison on the Mungoose. 

“Tn a large room the Cobra was let loose ; and my young 
Mungoose, it was determined, should be the first to be 
Taking it by the tail, I held it up 


experimented upon. 
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in front of the Cobra, and readily got it struck twice to 
the satisfaction of every one present ; he was then sent 
away and caged. 

“The hero of the former fights, having the day previous 
been caught, was now available for the test. He was 
brought into the room and put down in front of the Cobra, 
whereupon he immediately assumed the assailant. A very 
few moments elapsed before every one present was satis- 
fied that he had been severely struck several times. He 
pursued the usual manceuvre of endeavouring to tire the 
Cobra, and, to make a long story short, soon put the snake 
hors de combat. 

“On examining the Cobra after the fight, we found one 
fang had been broken, the other was entire. The Cobra 
measured four feet seven inches. The little Mungoose 
was now uncaged, and his movements watched; he 
showed no inclination to go into the garden to look for 
the antidote, but went about the house as usual. I must 
not omit to mention, however, that my butler afterwards 
discovered him looking for the herb in the butter pot. 

“ The other Mungoose has been tied up ever since, and 


| shows no symptoms of the poison having disagreed with 


him; his death, however, should it take place, will be 
duly reported. 

“ This is the last experiment of the Cobra versus Mun- 
goose that I shall trouble you with, thanking you at the 
same time for giving insertion to my previous experi- 
ments, 

“T remain, Sir, yours truly, 
“K. MACAULAY, Major, 
“ 23rd Regiment, L. I. 
“ Trichinopoly, 12th Oct., 1865.” 
W. K, 
Lahore, Central India, 
29th October, 1865. 


Tae Worp “ petne ” (3" 8, viii. 426, 530.) — 
The question is not of the etymology of this word; 
for every one knows that it is derived from the 
verb ¢o be, and that it is the present participle of 
that verb. The real question is, how came being 
to be used asan adverb? Canon Darton tells us 
nothing new when he informs us, on the autho- 
rity of Nares, that the word is an adverb, and an 
abbreviation of “it being so.” What we want to 
discover is, whether we have not derived the use 
of this, as we have of so many other forms of ex- 
pression, from the French. To me it appears far 


| more probable that it came thus to us ready formed, 


than that both nations should have gone through 
the same process with their respective languages, 
independently of each other. F. C. H. 


Erxon BastirKe (3" S. viii. passim.)—A very 
useful list of editions—comprising thirty of what 
are called the first impression, without the prayers, 
to the year 1681, and twenty-seven of the second 
impression, with the prayers to the year 1686—is 
printed in Dr. Thos. Wagstaffe’s Vindication of 
King Charles the Martyr, pp. 138-140, third edit. 
4to, Lond. 1711. W. D. Macray. 


Anonymous Drama (3" §. viii. 473.) —The 
authoress of Elidure and Edward, was Mrs. E. 
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Fletcher, the deceased wife of the late Archibald 
Fletcher, Esq., Advocate. 8S. HALKeErr. 


PerPLexeD Retationsurr (3* §, viii. 525.)— 
In this case the relationships appear to run through- 
out in exact duplicate. 

A. and B. are widows; C. 
B. A. marries D.; B. marries C. 

E. F. are son and daughter of A. and D.; G. 
H. of B. and C. 

Then A. is to B. mother-in-law and daughter- 
in-law; and so is B. to A. 

E. and F. are grandchildren of B.; G. and H. 
of A. 

But A. being mother-in-law to B., her children 
E. and F. are brother and sister-in-law to B., as 
well as grandchildren ; and so G. and H. to A. 

Therefore, E. and F. are uncle and aunt to B.’s 
children G. and H.; and vice versd. 

C. is half-brother to E. and F.; D. 
and H. 

There probably are many more relationships 
than these in the case; and in subsequent genera- 
tions the entanglements would be still greater, and 
more numerous. LYTTELTON. 


to G. 


Errmonogy or BICKERSTAFFE AND BICKER- 
sTeta (3' S. viii. 485.)—Mr. Lower, in the first 
alphabet of his Patronymica Britannica, has ex- 
plained these names as in the passage of his Lssays 
on English Surnames, quoted in p. 485. But he 
has corrected the misapprehension in his Supple- 
ment as follows :— 


“The definition is erroneous—the name being local, 


is son of A., D. of 


printed without sufficient attention to the fact, 
that the prophecy is in the old national Scotch 
language. 

When correctly given, it should run as fol- 
lows : — 

“ Then shall be seen upon a day, 
Between the Bauch and the May, 
The Black fleet of Noroway ; 
When that is come and gone, 
England build houses of lime and stone, 
For after wars shall you have none.” 

Bauch is a well known Scotch adjective, by no 
means complimentary, but very characteristic of 
our Sixth James. 

The May is Anne of Denmark. May, in Scotch, 
means “maid;” and in this case has a most 
poetical reference to a former Norway maiden, 
whose untimely death in Orkney led to the sub- 


| sequent wars between England and Scotland. 


“The Black fleet of Noroway,” has no refer- 
ence to ships of any kind. ect is Scotch for 
“ flood.” The allusion is to the severe storms 
which prevented the sailing of the Princess Anne, 
and led to the king’s romantic expedition to bring 
home his wife. 

The subsequent lines refer to the cessation of 
the border raids between the two kingdoms con- 
sequent on this event. The international wars 


| came to an end in prospect of the impending 


union of the crowns, and better dwellings were in 
consequence built by the —— on each side 
of the frontiers, when the chance of their being 


| frequently burned and harried was at an end. 


from Bickerstaffe, a township in the parish of Ormskirk, | 


co. Lancaster, which in early times belonged to the family. 
It was sometimes written Bickerstath, whence Bicker- 
steth.” 

And the latter, no doubt, is the more correct 
form, the former being the corruption. In the 
Promptorium Parvulorum we read, “Sratue, 
waterys syde. Statie. Catholicon.” Upon which 
Mr. Way, the editor, makes these remarks, “ At 
Lynn are quays called Common Staith, King’s 
Staith, &c. The name occurs frequently in Nor- 
folk. A.-S. Steeth, Zittus.” 

It is most probable that Longstaffe and other 
names ending in waffe might also be shown to be 
of the like origin. It is certain thata great many 
personal surnames are really local, which now 
wear at first sight a very different guise. 

J. G. N. 

Tue Bass anp THe May (3S. viii. 499.) — 
The prophecy to which V.S. V. refers has nothing 
to do either with the Bass Rock, the Isle of May, 
or Norwegian rovers. It is one of the numerous 
ex post facto predictions which appeared on the 
accession of James VI. of Scotland to the English 
throne. 

Bacon’s version is inaccurate, having been most 
probably taken down from oral recitation, and 


GrorGE VERE InvINe. 


Epreram on Grppon (3" S. viii. 474, 546.) — 
Of the many epigrams on Gibbon, I may be al- 


| lowed to quote another, for the especial edification 


of some of your readers : — 
“ Enthusiasts, Lutherans, and Monks, 
Jews, Syndics, Calvinists, and Punks, 
Gibbon an Atheist call ; 
Whilst he, unhurt, in placid mood, 
To prove himself a Christian good, 
Kindly forgives them all.” 
WIttiaAm PINKERTON. 


Costret (3 §S, viii. 484.)\—The “big folio,” 
in which Mr. Watter Wuirte found the old song 
about Malvern, is Nash’s History of Worcester- 


shire (2nd edition, ii. 127, 1799). This author 


| does not say whether the song was found in MS. 


or printed: “A song which seems to have been 
composed about the reign of James I.; one copy 
was found dated 1600, but on what authority I 
know not.” JAYDEE. 
Breve Are (3" §,. viii. 486, 508.) — F. C. H. 
seems to be wrong in saying that the Bid Ale was 
drunk at the convivial assemblies at houses of 
newly-married couples. If he refers to Prynne’s 
Canterburie’s Doome (1646, pp. 141—151), he will 
find a “ Bid Ale” described as “a public meeting 
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. » » When an honest man, decayed in his estate, 
is set up again by the liberal Benevolence and 


Contribution of friends at a Feast ; but this is laid | 


aside almost in every place.” 

There used to prevail in Shropshire a singular 
custom peculiar to that county, called the “ Cuckoo 
Ale,” which was celebrated in the month of May, 
and sometimes near the latter end of April. As 
soon as the first cuckoo had been heard, all the 
labouring classes left work (even if in the morn- 
ing), and devoted the remainder of the day to 
mirth and jollity. The last record I find of this 

ractice is in the Gloucester Journal for May 14, 
821. S. R. T. Mayer. 


Gloucester. 


Woopen Lee (3 §, viii. 416, 501.) —Thorer 
with the wooden leg is mentioned in the Icelandic 
Eyrbygqja Saga, which is supposed to have been 
composed anté 1264. Vide abstract of it in the 
Illustrations of Northern Antiquities, 1814, Edin- 
burgh, 4to. Watrer Rye. 

Chelsea. 

Numismatic (3% S. viii. 500.)—The legend 
upon S. J. H.’s coin is as follows: FERDINANDUS . 
I . HISPANIARUM . INFANS . DEI . GRATIA . PARMZ 
» PLACENTIA . VASTALLE . DUX. 

Joun Davinson, 


First Princreres (3° 8. viii. 499.)—A cor- 


respondent, V. 8. V., calls attention to the sole- | 
cism of “ first principles,” and illustrates it by the | 


reductio ad absurdum, were we to speak of “ second 
or third principles.” The phrase is a modern one, 
and I rather think it will first be found in the New 
View of Society, and other works of the late Robert 
Owen; in which, and in his spoken lectures, he 
recommended his own system of “co-operation” as 
a return to first principles, from the evils which 
he discovered in the prevalence of competition and 
the unequal distribution of property. J. E. T. 


Tue Fovrtn or Marcu (3 §. vii. 197.) — 
There is no reason to believe that the founders of 
the American Republic fixed on the 4th of March 
as the day for inaugurating the President, for the 
reason mentioned by your correspondent A. L. M. 
It would rather seem that the day on which the 
then new government was to go into operation 
was determined by accident, and every fourth an- 
niversary of that day is naturally the time for in- 
augurating the President. The Convention which 
formed the Constitution could not fix the time at 
which its operation should commence; for they 
could not know when it would be ratified by 
nine States, and until then it would not be in 


force. They therefore authorised the Congress of , 


the old Confederation—the only central political 
body in existence—to fix, as soon as the Constitu- 
tion had been ratified, days for choosing electors 
of President and Vice-President, for choosing those 





| officers themselves, and on which the proceedings 
| under the Constitution should commence. (See 
Madison Papers, p. 1571.) 

In September, 1788, the old Congress was offi- 
cially informed of the ratification by the requisite 
nine states. It was very desirable that the new 

Ls . 

| Government should go into operation as early as 
| possible. Congress therefore passed, on the 13th 

of September, a resolution executing the power 

conferred upon them. It fixed the first Wednes- 
| day in the year 1789 for the choice of electors. 
| The intervening time was left for some necessary 
| preliminary action by the States. The other 

two days were tp follow, at intervals of a month 
| between every two days, on the first Wednesdays 
| in February and March. The last happened to 
| fall on the fourth of the month. (See Hildreth’s 
History of the United States, Series I. vol. iii. p. 
547.) 

The fancy, mentioned by your correspondent, 
| made its appearance in this country about twenty 
| years ago. It was probably a hoax perpetrated 
by or _ the editor of some newspaper, and 
| circulated, perhaps, during a dearth of news. It is 
| remarkable that no one should have recollected 
that, within a certain cycle, every day of the year 
| falls on every day of the week, and that there can 
be no difference among days in that particular. In 
1849, President Taylor was inaugurated on the 
5th of March, because the 4th fell on —y 

H. Y. S. 


Baltimore, U.S. 


Don Nippery Sepro (3'* §. viii. 521.)—The 
| following version of the odd rigmarole sent by IN- 
| guIstror, came from an old Yorkshire woman 
learned in such mystic lore: — 
“ Rise, master of all masters, 

Out of your dungeon-decree, 

Put on your farty crackers, 

Call up Dame, Dame Paradise, 

And your daughter Stride-a-bush. 

The black-faced Jifferer 

Has jumped into hot popolorum, 

And for want of Mount Clearum 

We're all undone.” 

The explanation being, that a serving-man, dis- 
| contented with his place, threw the cat into the 
fire, and before taking himself off, called up his 
master in these words; using terms which his 
master had himself assigned to his breeches, &c. 
How far the failure of memory, or the licence 
permitted to the narrator, may have affected this 
version, it is impossible, and happily needless, for 
me to determine. A, CHALLSTETH. 

Gray's Inn. 





Sovtt anp THE Barrie or Tovrovse (3 8. 
viii. 477.) — Memory is a very treacherous guide 
after the lapse of fifty years. Francis Larpent, 
Judge Advocate-General to the army in the Pen. 


, insula, kept a daily journal, which was posted for 








me 
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England as opportunity served. These letters were 
ublished in 1852. He wrote under date March 
0, “ We have some sort of official news that the 

Allies are in Paris, and the Imperial Court at Or- 

leans, and as there is no account of Bonaparte 

here, the French will not probably fight much.” 

On the 10th was ti battle. On the 12th, at five 

o'clock, “ came in Ponsonby with the news from 

Bordeaux.” Ponsonby came through Montauban, 

the French officer then taking his word, and letting 

him pass.” This rather differs from General Pon- 
sonby’s own version. “Just as we were sitting 
down to dinner in came Cooke with the dispatches ; 
champagne went round, and after dinner Lord 

Wellington gave Louis XVIII. White cockades 

were ordered for us to wear at the theatre in 

the evening.” It was Larpent’s opinion at the 
time—“ I suspect that Bonaparte will try to unite 
his corps, and all the remains of corps near Paris, 
and Augereau’s from Lyons, and Marshal Soult’s 
and Suchet’s towards Montpellier.” Perhaps these 
were also the opinions of Lord Wellington, with 
whom Larpent was in constant intercourse. If so, 
was not the English general justified in giving 
battle to the French marshal? 

J. Wrexrss, B.C.L. 
Addington, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


“ Durance vite” (3° S. viii. 456.) —I cannot 
but think that the suggestion in “N. & Q.” (3"4 
S. viii. 526), that durance vile occurs in Spenser, is 
only a guess. I have read the book through “ once 
upon a time,” and still continually refer to it, and 
do not know where it is used; but my chief reason 
for thinking that Spenser does not use the expres- 
sion is, that he does not employ durance, but the 
older form of the word, duwresse; durance (Ital., 
duranza) having been imported into English much 
later than duresse, which is the proper old French 
form. Duresse meant originally iy severity, 
rigour; as in Old French, and in Chaucer, Rom. of 
the Rose, |. 3547. It also expressed the idea of 
continuance (compare S. Matt. xiii. 21, “which 
dureth but for a while”) and hence it was well 
used to express long-lasting rigour, such as is 
caused by emprisonment. Spenser brings out this 
double idea with much force, — 

“ Do you by duresse him compell thereto, 
And in this prison put him here with me.” 
F. Q., vk. rv. ¢. xii. st. 10, 

In another passage he uses it to mean tmprison- 
ment only — 

“ The one right feeble through the evil rate 
Of food, which in her duresse she had found.” 
F. Q., bk. 1v. ch. viii. st. 19. 
Compare the use of duress as a law term, meaning 
1, constraint; 2, restraint. 

Vile is a very common word in Spenser, and is 
often spelt vild, apparently for no better reason 
than when gown is pronounced gownd; viz., be- 
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cause the d is easily tacked on in pronunciation. 
It is so spelt in the Fuerte Queene, bk. v. c. xi. 
st. 18; bk. 1. c. vi. st. 3; and in the heading to 
bk. vr. c. i. For further illustrations see Nares, 
Glossary, under the words “ Duresse,” “ Durance,” 
and “Vild.” The sense of durance may be thus 
traced: the Greek ¢4v, Latin diu, a long time, 
gives Snpés, Latin durus, long-lasting; hence Lat. 
durare, Fr. durer, Eng. dure, to last; hence again 
durus is used in a secondary sense, tough, durable, 
and so hard. The next transition is from hard to 
harsh, the Lat. duritia meaning both hardness and 
harshness: duresse is evidently the French form of 
duritia, and the Italian preserves both durezza, 
hardness, and duranza, duration. The question 
then is this—When did the English first employ 
durance (which properly means duration) in the 
sense of the other derivative duresse? There is an 
excellent example of it in Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
bk. iv. 1, 899: “In that dark durance.” 
Watrer W. SKxat. 


Mopern Latin Pronvneration (8" §. vii. 34.) 
Ido not remember at Eton or Oxford that’ the 
genitives of domus and fructus were pronounced 
domuse and fructuse, but I wish such pronunciation 
were generally adopted, and I think the Edin- 
burgh Academy deserves great credit for introduc- 
ing it. It cannot be right that domiis and fructiis, 
which have the us long, should be pronounced ex- 
actly the same as the nominatives domus and 
Fructus, in which it is short. ° 

The second syllables of domiis and fructiis are, 
as every scholar knows, contractions, and there- 
fore long. The original genitives were domuis and 
Sructuis. W. D. 


Tue Royat ACADEMY AND ITs Latryity (34 
S. viii. 538.) — Fortunately for the credit of the 
Academy the motto of its first Catalogue has been 
misquoted ; it is— 

“ Major rerum mihi nascitur ordo,”— Virg. 
U. O.N. 

Westminster Club. 

Str W. Srantey’s Buriat anp Toms (3"4 §, 
viii. 264, 445, 528.) — Many years have passed 
away, and the contents of many volumes of 
“N. & Q.” have enlightened the readers by re- 
citals of historic fragments and biographical 
sketches, since the first notice appeared on the 
Stanley tomb in the church of Notre Dame in 
Malines (see 1* S. xii. 448), but it is singular a 
character so thoroughly notorious should have 
escaped with only the yery unsatisfactory refer- 
ences which have recently appeared in your pages. 
The whole of his strange career in Ireland has 
escaped all comment; his correspondence with the 
French Court must be in existence, with his 
schemes for the subjugation of that country to the 
power of France; his plans must have been inge- 
nious from the resources he had at command, and 
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the unbounded means he had of acquiring inform- 
ation upon statistical and territorial questions, 
His betrayal of every trust committed to his 
charge is in no instance known to be founded on 
sordid motives, but influenced only by a wanton 
spirit of mischief. But this disinterested genius 
seems to have deserted him in his last offence, the 
betrayal of Deventre, where he first stipulates 
with the Spanish monarch for the same amount of 
military rank and emoluments as he then enjoyed 
under the Queen of England. Still there remains 


a question, why a man so notoriously traitorous | 


should have been preferred to places of high trust, 


having left no traces of intellectual worth, or the | 


most trifling reverence for personal honour. Again 
and again he accepted oilice and betrayed his 
patrons. 
worthy another Walpole, if one is to be found, 


who would attempt to prove him “a marvellous | 


proper man.” If. D’Avenry. 
Ruyme ror “Sriver” (3 8, viii. 368, 531.) 
“On the Dorset Downs are seen 
Lambs both ewe and chilver, 
Sporting o’er the pasture green, 
Fleeces white as silver.” 
W. W. 8S. 


Correeaio’s “ Reaping MaGgpaLen.”—Having 
observed in your paper an article signed Curn- 
BERT Bepe (3 8. vii. 443), in which the writer 
speaks of the little “ Reading Magdalen,” by Cor- 
reggio, the property of Lord Ward, I have to re- 
mark that this is not an original picture, nor is it 
even a copy of the original. This assertion may 
surprise you and the rest of the world who are not 
acquainted with the works of the master; but had 
it been even a copy I should pronounce the painter 
to be a blockhead, who has robbed a picture of its 
sentiment by introducing a cold blue ie. where in 
the original is a beautiful umbrageous dell, with a 
waterfall just dimly visible through the trees. 
The painter, by introducing a mass of cold blue 
sky, with some indication of a town in the dis- 
tance, has destroyed the whole sentiment of the 
picture. In fact, in the original there is not a 
particle of sky visible; nor would it have accorded 


with the dark blue mantle, or the solitude of the | 
The original picture in the Dresden | 


Magdalen. 
Gallery (to which I had access for fifteen months) 
was once stolen, and has never since been exhibited 
in the public gallery. There has been a copy, said 


to be by Dietricy, a Saxon painter, put up in the | 
we where the original formerly hung, and this | 


1as always been taken by the vulgar crowd to be 
the veritable picture by Correggio. On my return 
to England some fifteen years ago, I allowed a 
Mr. Humphreys to engrave a print from one of my 
copies, which was largely circulated at the time. 


{ had some intention when the late Cardinal | 


Wiseman was lecturing on the Fine Arts, some 
years ago, at the Marylebone Institution, of ad- 
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To defend such a character is a task | 


dressing a letter to him on the subject of Lord 
Ward's picture (of which he spoke as being the 
undoubted work of the Master). Other matters 
intervening I let it pass, but as Curnpert BepE 
has revived the subject, I think it worth while to 
state, that on my own perfect knowledge (having 
made three copies of the orfginal), the picture 
in Lord Ward’s possession is not the work of the 


master. Correggio never made repetitions of his 
performances. RicHarp Evans. 


5, Bugle Street, Southampton. 


AmeERICAN Eprtton or Tennyson's Poems (3'¢ 
S. viii. 390, 446, 529.)—In reply to K. R. C.’s 
twice-repeated query, “Can no legitimate means 
be devised of obtaining such a publication as the 
one in question?” permit me to inform your cor- 
| respondent that copies of English copyright works 
printed abroad have been delivered to the owner 
or importer, on application to the Commissioners 
of Customs, inclosing the written permission of 
the proprietor of the copyright, and I have no 
| doubt that a similar indulgence would be accorded 
| to K. R, C., when he is in possession of Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s sanction. 

I cannot agree with Messrs. Moxon in con- 
sidering this American edition “ supererogative,” 
and would gladly place it on my own shelves be- 
side the complete (ni fallor) set of first editions, 
which already find an honoured place there. 

A, CHALLSTETH, 

1, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 


“Tatrertne A Kre” (3"4 §, viii. 483.) — Many 
thanks to M. for explaining the meaning of this 
phrase. Will he kindly inform me where the 
definition is to be found ? J. 


Asu-Lxar Svuprrstirion (3™ S. viii. 494.)— 
The leaf of the ash is, as A. A. is doubtlessly 
aware, composed of leaflets arranged in pairs, one 
on either side of the stem, and the leaf usually 
terminates with a leaflet at the end of the central 
stalk, in which case the number of leaflets is odd. 
But occasionally this latter leaflet is wanting, and 
the whole then forms an “ even ash-leaf.” In the 
west of England the “ four-leaved clover” is as- 
sociated with the “even ash-leaf,” and it is on 
the conjunction of the two that the whole virtue 
of the charm depends. The Devonshire rhyme 
runs thus: — 

* An even-leaved ash 
And a four-leaved clover, 
You’ll see your true love 
*Fore the day is over.” 


C. 8. 


An even ash-leaf is a leaf with a similar number 
| of sprays or leaflets on each side of its stem. A 
superstition not unlike that recorded by A. A. is 
prevalent in Lincolnshire. I cannot now remem- 
| ber the words, K. P, D, E. 
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Boretti anv Rarysporoven (3* §. viii. 370.) 
Your correspondent M. Jomn H. van Lenner of 
Zeist, near Utrecht, has in answer to an inquiry 
addressed by me to him, most courteously informed 
me that the Dutch ambassador whom Whitelock 
calls Rainsborough (Mem. vol. i. p. 440, ed. 1853) 
was John van Reede, Lord of Renswoude. The 
Dutch, like the Scotch, have the picturesque habit 
of calling the lords of places after their estates, 
and Renswoude is quite sufficiently like Rains- 
borough, in spelling and pronunciation, to account 
for Whitelock calling Van Reede by that then 
familiar name. After all, the mistake may not be 
Whitelock’s, but that of one of his editors. The 
book has been shamefully handled by those who 


gave it to the world in type. The last edition, 
from which I quote, contains all its predecessor's 


blunders, with a piece of additional stupidity that 
is really astounding: The index (and a most vile 
one it is) which was made for the one volume folio 
of 1732, is retained to do duty for the four volumes 
octavo. The old pagination is reprinted in the 
margin, but I need not tell those who are accus- 
tomed to use books of this kind, that it is a most 
irksome labour to consult it. 

Any information concerning Lieut.-Col. Raius- 
borough (rightly Rainborowe) who was killed at 
Doncaster in October, 1648, or any one else of his 
family, will be valuable to me. 

Are any of his letters extant, in print or MS., 
beside those among the Tanner MSS. in the Bod- 
leian Library ? EDWARD PEACOCK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


ETHER AND CHtoroForM (3" S. viii. 187, 277.) 
In the Daily News of March 4, 1851, there ap- 
peared a paragraph taken from the Siécle, stating 
that a manuscript by Papin, so well known by 
his inventions for applying the motive force of 
steam, had been discovered at Marburg in Hesse 
Cassel. The title of the work was TJraité des 
Opérations sans Douleur, and it was stated to con- 
tain an account of — 


“The different means that might be employed to deaden, 
or rather altogether nullify, sensibility when surgical 
operations are being performed in the human body. Pa- 
pin composed this work in 1681 when filling the situation 
of professor in the University of Marburg; and in it he 
anticipated the effects produced in modern times by chlo- 
roform and sulphuric ether. He communicated his ideas 
to his colleagues in the university, but from them re- 
ceived anything but encouragement. In consequence he 
took such a disgust to medical pursuits that he gave up 
his profession as a physician, and directed his attention to 
natural philosophy, in which he subsequently became so 
elebrated. . . . It has now been purchased by the Grand 
Duke of iesse for his private library.” 

R. B. Prosser. 

25, Southampton Buildings, W.C. 

Wiirt1am Nanson Lertsom, M.A. (3" S. viii. 
500), was the son of John Miers Lettsom, M.D., 
and the grandson of John Coakley Lettsom, M.D. 
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He died at Westbourne Park, Paddington, Sept. 3, 

1865, aged sixty-nine. See Gentleman's Maga- 

zine for December, 1865. ‘Aduevs. 
Dublin. 


Gipstes (3 §. viii. 456.) —In your notice of 
Mr. Walter Simson’s History of the Gipsies, you 
quote the following indeed “ startling” assertion— 
“that there cannot be less than 250,000 gipsies of 
all castes, colours, characters, occupations, degrees 
of education, culture, and position in life, in the 
British Isles alone, and possibly double the 
number.” In a MS. in my possession, by Mr. 
Vernon 8. Morwood, late Lecturer at Wvyld’s 
Great Globe, and well-known as a missionary 
amongst, and lecturer upon, the gipsies, I find the 
following : — 

“It must. be understood that all are not gipsies who 
lead roving and gipsy-like lives. Many persons for va- 
rious reasons adopt a nomadic mode of life (especially 
during the summer time), who have no right whatever 
to the name of gipsy, in the proper acceptation of the 
word. With but very few exceptions, those who claim 
kindred with the pure remnants of the gipsy people may 
be easily known by certain physical peculiarities which 
that race everywhere presents, The swarthy complexion, 
the raven-black hair, the dark eye with its pearly lustre, 
and the peculiar conformation of their features and marked 
profiles, render them as distinct a people as the Jews 
themselves. ... From the most correct statistical informa- 
tion which can be obtained on the subject, we learn that 
on the Continent, in England, and all other countries, the 
gipsies are on the increase: the entire race numbering 
about 900,000, of whom by far the majority are found in 
Europe.” 


Mr. Morwood assures me that there are not 
100,000 gipsies in the British Isles; and he will 


| be glad to learn on whose authority Mr. Simson 
| bases his statement that there are 250,000, “ and 


possibly double the number”? We are ata 
loss to understand what Mr. Simson means b 
“castes” or “colours,” though probably his hm 
gives some explanation of the terms. 

S. R. T. Mayer. 

Gloucester. 

Miuitary Queries (3" S, viii. 332.) — Mires 
Pepitvs will find much of the information he 
seeks in the List of all the Officers of the Army, &c. 
Dublin: printed for the Clerks of the several 
Agents, 1780, XXXVII", 


Cuvrcnine-Pew (3° S. viii. 500.) — Church- 
ing-pews are still frequently to be met with ; there 
is one in the church of this place. Fifty years 
ago there were few churches in the county with- 
out one. M. D.’s anecdote reminds me of another 
of similar character. My father knew all the per- 
sons concerned in it. 

About seventy years ago, there dwelt at a cer- 
tain old-fashioned market town, in an eastern 
shire, a flourishing firm of solicitors, whom we 
will call A. and B. A. was a man of high stand- 
ing and old family, an attached member of the 








r 


Church of England; B. was of humbler birth, and 
a member of the Roman Catholic church. The 
two partners had been in business together many 
years, and as age crept on them it became evident 
that it would be much to their interest to adda 
third member to the firm. Mr. X., a young south- 
country lawyer, a distant connection of the head 
of the firm, was selected for the purpose. As soon 
as the arrangement was made Mr. and Mrs. X. 
came into residence, and within a very few days 
Mrs. X. presented her husband with a baby. The 
churching was, as a matter of course, to be per- 
formed after the proper interval; but here a diffi- 
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culty presented itself. It was naturally extremely | 


unpleasant to Mrs. X. to go on such an occasion to 
a church where she was a perfect stranger, unac- 
companied by any female friend. 
was not easily got over, for the only lady in the place 


The difficulty | 


whom she knew was the Roman Catholic Mrs. B., | 


who had herself never been to church in her life. 
It was at length, however, arranged that she 


should, on this occasion, accompany her Protestant | 


friend. On the Sunday that was fixed upon for 
the performance of the rite, Mrs. X. was detained 
at home by sudden illness, but neglected to ap- 
prise Mrs. B. of the fact, who punctually at the 
appointed hour appeared at church, and was shown 
into the churching-pew by the sexton’s wife, who 
acted as pew-opener. Notice had been given, ac- 
cording to custom, the day before; therefore, at 
the proper period, the vicar began the service for 
the churching of women. Mrs. B. saw nothing 


irregular in this, for she was quite unacquainted | 


with the English liturgy. When, however, it was 
about half over, she and every one else in church 
were startled by the clerk breaking off abruptly, 


and calling out to the clergyman, “ Stop, sir! | 


That's old Mrs. B., who ne’er had a bairn 


stop! 
The consternation among the con- 


in her life.” 
gregation may be imagined. 


Mrs. B. fled preci- | 


pitately from the church, and never entered it | 


again to the day ofher death. Epwanrp Peacock. 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


In reply to M. D. I beg to say there was a | 


churching-pew in Boston church until the recent 
restoration. I remember seeing an old lady of 
seventy years of age “churched” there some 
years ago (I need scarcely say in error) in a 
similar manner as the young ladies mentioned by 
your correspondent. Bortoiru. 


A YEAR And A Day (5' 8S. viii. 186.)—The 
origin of this phrase seems to be this: In the 
common mode of speaking, at least in this country, 
a week, or a month, or a year is supposed to end 


on the day of the next week, month, or year cor- | 


responding to that on which it begins. Thus, if 
a week begins on Thursday, it is supposed to end 
on the next Thursday. When we say on Thurs- 
day week, we mean on the second Thursday from 
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the time of speaking. From the tenth day of 
January to the tenth day of February is accounted 
a month; and when on the tenth of January we 
say this day month, we mean on the tenth of 
February. It is not uncommon to say, on Christ- 
mas day, may we all meet this day twelvemonth, 
meaning next Christmas Day. But that is really 
366 days. The law, which must speak accurately, 
uses the phrase a year and a day for the space 
from any day in one year to the corresponding 
day in the next year, both inclusive, which is 
popularly called a year. H, ¥. 6. 
Baltimore, U. 8. 
Qvorartion (3 §, viii. 538.)—The lines com- 
mencing — 
“ The last! the last! the last!” 
occur in a poem by Caroline Bowles, entitled, 
“On seeing some Autumn Flowers.” S. P. 
EPIGRAM ON THE LATE Rev. D.C. (3° S. viii. 
517.)—J. T. F.’s epigram reminds the undersigned 
of a cognate one, which was written in 1836, but 
has not appeared in print : — 
“ Time brings opposites to pass, 
And various maxims teaches ; 
Jesus came preaching on an ass, 
An ass now comes and preaches.” 


R. & M. 


HovsrenoLp Rippres (3 8. viii. 325, 503.)— 
The following, which bears, I think, the stamp of 
some antiquity, I picked up in Dorsetshire. I 
may remark that the roe-deer is still found and 
hunted in some parts of the county : — 

“ A body met a body 
In a narrow lane, 
Says the body to a body, 
Where hast thou a-ben ? 
“I’ve ben in my wood 
A-hunting me some roe. 
Then lend me thy little dog 
That I may do so. 
“ Then take it unto thee. 
Tell me its name ; 
For twice in the riddle, 
I've told you the same.” 
Ans. Ben. 
Ww. We 

Avrocrapus (3" §, viii. 537.)—I beg to inform 
J. H. P. that two of the most complete collections 
of autographs of the period of the French Revolu- 
tion were those of M. De Labédoyére, and of M. 
D’Arcosse. The former was, I believe, purchased 
a few years ago by the French Government for 
the Bibliothéque Impériale ; the latter was dis- 
persed by auction. 

I have the catalogues of both, and shall be happy 
to lend them to J. H. P. if he wishes to consult 
them. GustavE Masson. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


Borar (3" S, ix. 23.)— Your correspondent 


| ANeLo-Scortus has been misled by Burke's Landed 
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true, however improbable they may seem. I am 
perhaps rather late, but I should be much obliged 
to T., who communicated the article, or any other 
person, for a reference to some authority. 
m ¥. & 
Baltimore, U.S. 


red Gentry. The pedigree of Bonar is one of those | authentic pictures, and would be glad to receive inform- 
we mentioned as forgeries in that — little work coal ie oe of gown} pe ag Lee 
7 ) : Gene » \ munc udley (statesman), 62—1510; Sir Richaré 
~- Popular Gen alogi ts. = 5 Empson (favourite of Henry VII.), 1510 ; Sir E. Poynings 
_— r autl gs’ L John Stor 
th HUSBANDS AUTHORISED To BEAT THETR Wives | (2uthor of Poynings’ Law), 1512; John Stow (antiquary), 
ly ped 3 ATR . “ 1525—1605; Guy Fawkes (conspirator), 1606; Giles 
lly (2"¢ S. ii. 478. — nder the above heading on the Fletcher (poet), 1588—1623; Phineas Fletcher (poet), 
ly, above page itis said that, “‘ daughters of marriage- | 1584—1650; President Brads haw, 1586—1659; Arch- 
ce able age were whipped by their mothers, so late | bishop Bramhall, 1593—1663; Robert Herrick (poet), 
ing as the time of Dr. Johnson, who is said to have Wiltien Pe — ape (statesman), we 
lel ° ” M . ° ° a > » (lawyer an rite 700— 1699 
is approved the practice.” No authority is given, illiam Prynne (lawyer and writer), 1600—1699, 
5. and I have not been able to find one. My re- a 
searches into the history of manners have led me BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
wa to believe that both assertions may possibly be WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they @ are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: 


Aur or Exametiixo, by Sam. Fletcher. London, 1813. Sm. 8vo. 
Deosaven's Taeatise on tae Diseases or ras Eve ano Ean. Edin. 
1793 





Wanted by F. M. S., 229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead, S.E. 





iii. | Cantyce’s History or Exnowsn Gaaumarn Scuoors. 
. > = > Ackeaman's Microcosm. 
ed Fanny RvssEtt AND FREDERICK PRINCE OF Wuson's Wonvenrct Caamacrans, 3vol- edition. 
mvs, edited by igan, M.D. Oxford, 1723. Folio. 
put WALES « S. vii. 182.)—I wish, for an historical | °°" es pe a see 


purpose, to have a reference to the authority upon 
which this anecdote rests, H. Y. 8. 
Baltimore, U.S. 


Miscellaneous. 


Wanted by Rev. J. Pickford, M.A., Beachampton, Rectory, 
Stoney Stratford, Bucks, 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 
TI. L. (Leeds.) Received. 


Lixcotnsnme Hocseaoto Rivpres. We have to thank several Corre- 
spondents for corrections and additions to these Household Riddles ; so 
numerous are they indeed that we are quite unable to give insertion to 








po cite ‘ — oe 
of NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. C. B. “Am being” received. w aia. | 
| Mr. Lee's interesting paper, Forgotten Periodical Publications, in our 
I A History of England during the Reign of George the | "**- 
nd Third. By the Right Hon. William Massey. Second wt _R. (Southampton.) The poem on“ The Burial of Moses isby Mrs. 
© g2,8 Vol: Alexander and is printed in the Lyra Anglicana, 12mo. 1862, pp. 

Edition, revised and corrected. ols. IT, I. + and th 4.” It is too long for quotation in our pages. 

vs (Longman.) Linpensts. Thomas Grantham's doggrel producti, The Prisoner 

_ ens — oT : he Prelate (1662). is certainl, ws,as illustrat the ecclesi- 

The second edition of this fairly and pleasantly written = PD J yj No Tah ooten ithe pet, thd Ith. On 

History of the Reign of George IIl., revised and cor- ae caver / we ee rd recommend — prmese _ ae 
ie” . a 3 o clu ‘ os i . “ published by the umbridge Camden Society. 8vo 7rantham's 
rected, and printed in a cheap and compact form, is at pone ought to contain @ curious wood engraving of a prison and aca- 
length completed : and a reader who wants to refresh his | thedrat. 
memory as to the general course of events during the a xf Cc. P. On p she connection oe py pages yor Cir tition ostone 
. We ~ ™.: . , . _— the following works may be consultec Godfrey ragtns & nacalypsis, 
first forty years of the Third George’s reign—for Mr. 2 vols. 4to, 1836; and Conyers Middleto =e Letter from Kome, showing 
Massey’s narrative only ¢ 3 wt » Peace fF an exact Conformity between Popery and Paganism, 8vo, 1741. 1824, 1841. 
. sey's narr at a nly com 3 Sey 2 ” the I ° ace of Middleton, however. had es little respect for the miracles of the Apostles 
Amiens in 1801—will find exactly what he wants in the | 4s for — iw the Roman Catholic saints. 
book before us. A. lL. yg = best A of Jee Penyan coneel that by nant 
“ P - 3 Offer, at to Bunvan's e Works, 3 vols slasgow, 8vo. 
Sussex Archeological Collections relating to the History | For notices of Judge Je news and Col. Percy Kirke see Lord Macaulay's 
and Antiquities of the County, published by the Sussex | = “os hong i ae ae eee 
. ~ ~« r ‘vr . ir . 4 e quer n run nmne rym ac as pOtuUme + 

Archeological Society. Vol. XVII. (Vol. V. of Second | », ‘i he query P! 

Series.) (Bacon, Lewes.) G. Eleven articles will be found in our First Series on the poem 
~ aa , +. : . . po G oul lwe - ith ink the ocean fill.” See the General Index, art. “* Quota- 
o. The Sussex Archeologists are so active in collecting | tions,” p. 
rn. materials for the history of their county, and so quick in Geonce a. From a cutting we find Mr. Thomas Wright's letter 

giving those materials to the press that we can with | t The Times on the Wrozeter excavations is dated Oct. 5, 1861, 80 that 
ons Ps r ea. Be a. ol . it probably appeared on the next or following day. 
| difficulty keep pace with them. Surely it is almost time RS 8. ix. p. 24, col. f. line 23, for "AWuna read’ Apvya 
lu- " - ft oe . * i z * r a .—3rd 8. . p. 24, . 23, Je 4 ¢ ° 
to find Hasted, or a Manning and Bray, to sift and A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q." ie now 
M. arrange these materials into a History of the County. ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls. 6d.; 
: = free by post, direct from the publisher, for ls. 8d. 
sed T ‘2 » J > » . . = b, 7 y . of, 
“sed The Gentleman s Magazine and Historic Ret jew. New “eres ane Quanmes” és published at neon on Friday,and é alee 
for Series, No. I., January 1866. (Bradbury & Evans. issued in Mowrary Pants. The Subscription for Stampev Cortes for 
y : , 
lis 4 — . Six Months forwarded direct from the Publish r (including the Half- 
18- We are no believers, as our reader- know, in centena- yearly Invex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 


py 


rians. We have no faith in Old Farr—we shake our 
own venerable head at Henry Jenkins. There is, we 


mayable at the Strand Post Office. in favour of Wissam G. Sura, 32, 
Weetrscton Sraret, Srranp, W.C., where also all Commenications 
vor tHe Eprror should be addressed. 


ult believe, only one authentic instance on record—and that  Noras & Qven:as” is registered for transmission abroad. 

- is our old friend Sylvanus Urban; who entered on his -- - — 

me 36 ite > vear ¢ » firs is seems Cv vy Asrumatic Coven at tae Aor or Evonry-rive, ny Da. 
136th lite rary year on the first of this month, and ace _ Saat . water aes —* Wm. Taylor, The Cape, Smethwick, 
as young as ever: for he has taken a new lease of his | aged eighty-five, says he for many years suffered from a husky, asth- 

ent life from Messrs. Bradbury & Evans. matical cough. To get rest at night was almost out of the question, 


ded 





NATIONAL Portrait Exureirion, Sourn KEensixc- 


ToN.—The Committee are continuing their inquiries for 


although he tried many things; but for the last four years, since he 


' eommenced taking the Wafers, he can insure a good night's rest, &c.— 


Witness, R. Baowsx, Chemist, 55, Spring Hill, Birmingham." Price 


Is. 1hd , 2s. Od., and 4s. 6d. per box, of all Druzgists. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 
) ESSRS. PARKER propose to keep in Stock an 
asso wtene nt o sub 
nterest, ¢ "| 


PHOTOG RAPHS of ects of Archmological 
aces visited by the 
They have now 
Milton, Shert 
377, STRAND, 


gical Institute, anc 
Sale Views at Abbotsbury, 
rne, and Wells. 
Ww.c, 


Arch 
other ki rea Societies 
eke r, Glastonbury, 


This Day, Two Shillings. 


EW READINGS IN SHAKSPERE,; or, Pro- 
poved Em ns of the Text. By ROBERT CARTWRIGHT, 


8vVo, 


N 


M.D 


endatic 


SMITH, 36, Soho Square 


J. RUSSELL 


paris E 


XHIBITION OF 867. 


ace will be supplied up to the Ist of 
Paris Offices, South Kensington Museum ; or at the 
. John Street, Adelphi ; or by letter, addressed 
etary of Science and Art Departm ent, South 
andon, W. 
By Order of the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 


Forms of application for Sp 
February, at t! 
Society of Arts Roo 
* Paris Exhibition,” 


Kensington Museu: 


TO PERSONS FORMING LIBRARIES. 


re SALE. — A Collection of upwards of 160 
FAMILY HISTORIES, PEERAGE CASES, &c., all in good 
rhe property of a Gentleman ceasing to collect this class | 

Price 120/.—N.B. No Bookseller need apply. 

Address, B., Office of “ Norges & Quenirs.” 
Also a small Collection of Heraldic Books, including most of the old 

Authors on English Heraldry. Price 50 guineas 


condition 
of books. 


Al NUS( ‘RIPTS Press, Proof 
heets corrected, &« Alfred Place, 
Redford Square, L ondon 


prepared for the 

Apply by letter toJ. R.,13, 

CIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — Elementary Collee- 

tions to illustrate the New Edition of “ Lyell'’s Elements of Geo- 

” and fac ilitate the Study of Mineralogy and Geology can be had 

. 50, to #0 Guineas; aleo single specimens of Minerals, 

Rocks, assy and Recent Shells, Geological Maps, Hammers, all the 
Recent Publ of J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to 

Majesty, 149 Str ~ L on. Private instruction is given in Geology 

and Mineralogy by Ma. Tex want, F.G.S., 149, Strand, W.C 


Published by J. Clements, Little Pulteney Street, price 7 
Work on the Teeth, entitled 


URE DENTISTRY, and WHAT IT DOES FOR 
US. By A. ESKELL, Grosvenor Street, W. 

** We feel certain all who make themselves acquainted with the con 
tents of the book through our instrumentality, will thank us for having 
directed their attention to Mr. Eskell'’s work. as assuredly none can 
read it without deriving the greatest benefit."— The Sun, Aug. 25. 

Sold by SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, and may be had of all Booksellers. 


PARTRIDGE & cOZzEens, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery Lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, 
Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. Books, House- | 
hold Papers, &c 

PARTRIDGE & COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA CASE of STA- 
TIONERY forwarded free to any Railway Station in England, on 
receipt of Post-office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address on Paper 
or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to Is. per 100. 
Polished Stee! Crest Dies engraved for 5s. Business or address Dies 

rom 3s 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream: Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. An im- 
mense variety in all sizes and qualities always in stoc 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, ne! ee Stationery Cabi- 
nets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c. post fre 


ND’'S PERMANENT MARKING INK. — | 
"he original invention, established 1821, for marking CRESTS, | 
AME 8, LNITLALS, upon household linen, wearing apparel, &c. | 
N.B.—Owing tothe great repute in which this Ink is held by families, 
outfitters, ac.. inferior imitations are often sold, which do not possess 
any of its celebrated qualities. Purchasers should therefore be careful 
to observe the address on the label, 10, BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHIN, E.C., without which the Ink is not genuine. Sold by 
all respectable chemists, stationers, &c., in the United Kingdom, 
price is. per bottle; noéd. size ever made. 


SRIES. f3r¢ S. IX. Jas 


Uservut.” — Atheneum, 


cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


“LEARNED, CHArTY, 
Nearly ready, 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


Volume Eight, Third Series. 


price 10s. 6d. 


Containing, in addition to a great variety of Notes, Queries, and 
Replies, curious Articles on the following interesting Subjects: — 
English, Irish, and Scottish History. 

Birth of Richard [I.—Notes from_the Issue Rolls— Assassi pation of 

Duke of Buckingham— Battle of Pentland Malherbe on ine 

John Pym, the Parliamentarian—The Templars in 

Wellington Despatches—Head of Charles I.— Relics of Nelson—_Ma 

Sal, ii and the Battle of Toulouse—The Children of Ed- 

ware . 


Biography. 

Samuel Daniel and John Florio—Purcell Papers—Luis de Leoni 

Kitty Fisher—Randle Cotzrave—The Admirabie Crichton—Sir John 

Perrot—John Weeks—Landgravine of Hesse Homburg—Bishop Percy 
Countess of Albany—Emanuel Collins— Rosamond, Queen of the 

Lombards—W ashington not an Infidel_Lord Palmerston's Birth- 

place acke Wilson —Governor Wali —Ismael Fitzadam—Lady 

Greene. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 

Daniel Defoe on Assassination of Rulers—Literary Inquirers and the 
Court of Probate—General Literary Incex—Sir E. Brydge's Sonnet— 
Donelly’s MS. Collections—Calderon's Daughter of the Air—Mar- 
colphus— Burning of Libraries—Memoirs concerning the Affairs of 
Scotiand—Five Wounds of Christ—Earl of Leicester's Library—Pur- 
gatory of St. Patrick—_Law MSS.—Correspondence of Marie Antoi- 
nette—The Fertility of Lopez de Vega—Ben Jonson—Brunetto La- 
tini- De Quincy on Johnson—The Black Dwarf—The Paston Letters 
—'Tennison’s Library—Pope MSS. —Sir Thomas Overbury's Wife 
Eikon Basilike—Royal Recreation of Jovial Anglers. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk Lore. 
Second Sight— Devonshire Household Tales— Nursery Rhymes — 
Bayeux Superstitions—Irish Legends—} Eyebrows —Lincoln- 
shire Superstitions—Origin of the Christmas ee Yorkshire House- 
hold Riddles. 


Ballads and Old Poetry. 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales—Lillibul lero— Shakespeare Emendations 
—Michael's Dinner—Shakespeare on Germany 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
A Copy of your Countenance—Men of Kent and Kentish Men—By- 
and -by. 


Philology. 
Cold Harbour—Cue—Old Danish and Old Northern ‘Tongues—The 
Word Yeoman—The Word Hour—Lete Make—Pronunciation of 
Ough. 

Genealogy and Heraldry. 
Albini Brito—Shakespeare Family—Dragon in Heraldry— William 
Molyneux’s Monument — Dakin Family Motto—Barrow Family — 
Hamilton Fami'y—Epitaphs Abroad—Symbolization of Colours in 
Heraldry —Charteris of Amisfield—Not Guilty— Browne Viscount 
Montague—Knights and Bannerets—Ostrich Feather Badge—Collars 
of 83.—The Temples. 


Fine Arts. 
National Portrait Exhibition — Miniatures on Ivory — Rubens at 
Shrewsbury—Garrick's Portrait—Portraits by Fliccius. 


Ecclesiastical History. 
St. Augustine and the Mystery of the Blessed Trinity—Division of 
the New Testament into Verses—Plume’'s Life of Bishop Hscket— 
Biblical Versifications in English—Og, King of Basan—Eden's Edi- 
tion of Jeremy Taylor—Consecration of Archbishop Parker. 


Topography. 
Blackfriars Bridge—Congleton Accounts—Old London Identities— 
Chartulary of Whalley Abbey — Island of Inchkeith — Gloucester 
Cross—Chaucer’s Tabard— Thatched House at Hoddesdon — First 
Mayor of Winchester — Dilamgerbendi — Cote Manor House — Dr. 
Johnson at Brighton. 


Miscellaneous Notes and Queries. 
Toads in Stone—Encampments—Caraboo—Herba Britannica—Chas- 
seurs—Longevity—Autographs in Books—Red Facings—J. W. Brett 
and the Electric Telezraph—The Site of Ophir—Salmon and Ap- 
rentices—Col. O'Kelly's Par ot — Honorificabilitudinity — Wooden 
£as—Tt.e World turned Upside Down—The Highwayman of Stan- 
ate Hole—Cornish Bell Inscriptions—White used for Mourni 
eg Tankards—Human Skin Tanned. 


WILLIAM GREIG SMITH, 32, Wellington Street, Strand. 
And by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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